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Teaching To Think. 


AHE value of Mathematical Study, as every judicious teacher knows, is not so much 
the acquirement of practical information, as the development of the reasoning powers 
and the cultivation of mental acumen. With this point in mind it is important, at 

the very beginning of school work in arithmetic, to give prominence to methods in which 
analytical and synthetical processes shall be constantly employed, so that the pupil shall 
not only reach correct conclusions, but shall reach them by his own logical deductions. 
‘The general recognition of the true value of arithmetic as a training study, and of the meth- 
ods by which it most fully becomes such, has led to increased prominence of oral analysis 
in connection with arithmetical study. All modern school arithmetics have embraced this 
idea more or less fully, and the days of teaching arithmetic by Rule and by Rote are 
happily of the past. ; 

One of the leaders, it may truthfully be said the leader, in the development of these 
normal methods in arithmetic is the famous educator, Dr. EDwARD Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, who prepared as an accompaniment to his well 
known Arithmetical Series, the New Normal Mental Arithmetic, a carefully graded 
little book in which the pupil is lead from the simplest primary problems to problems of 
considerable intricacy, all solved by oral, analytical methods. Besides its value as a drill- 
book of the analytical, reasoning, and weighing faculties of the mind, the method it 
employs calls upon the pupil for mental alertness and coolness. It requires him to think, 
at call, upon his feet, before the class, and gives him valuable discipline in self-confidence 
and readiness of speech. 

That Dr. Brooks’s Mental Arithmetic is appreciated by wide-awake teachers is 
shown by its extended and growing use throughout the United States. Have you seen the 
book in question? Have you ever tried it in your schoolroom? If you have, you are using 
it still. If you have not, you should write at once for a sample copy to the publishers, 


Address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, - = Philadelphia. 


A New Botanical Text-=Book. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. A New book for Botany 
Classes, or for Supplementary Reading in Schools. By Caroting A. CREEVY. 
81 Illustrations, 228 pages. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. For first introd., $1.00. 


author has the skillto awaken interest and motere ond 
ving. u ation 
ead the way to the proper use of the manual.— | Man artistic jewel that outebines them 


Christian Advocate, N. ¥. cinnatt Commercial Gazette, 


OTHER RECENT TEXT-BOOKS. 


BIOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTION 1O ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. A Laboratory 
Guide for High-School and College Students. By CHARLES WRIGHT Doneg, M.S., Professor 
of Biology, Rochester Univ. pp. xiii., 422. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.80. Introduction price, $1.50- 

ROMAN HISTORY 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (Student's Series.) From its Foundation 
to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 8. c.—180 A.D.) By J. B. Bury. M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. With Illustration and Maps. pp. vii. 638. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Introduction price. $1.25. 
LOGIC 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, By Noau K. Davis, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, and Author of ‘The Theory of Thought.” 
pp. x., 203. Post 8vo, Cloth, go cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 

RHETORIC 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. By ApDAmMs SHERMAN HILL, of Harvard 

University. pp. ix., 337. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Introduction price, 80 cents. 
ETHICS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Borpen P. Bowne, Author of “ Metaphysics,” 
“Introduction to Psychological Theory,” etc. pp. xv., 309. 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. Introduction 


price, $1.46, 
SCHOOL CLASSICS 
These works are of a high standard of literary excellence, bound in cloth in uniform style, printed 
in clear type on good paper, and especially adapted to the purposes of supplementary reading. 
Price, 30 cts.each. Introduction price, 25 cents, 


A sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in the foregoing list will be sent, postbaid, to any 
teacher who may wish to examine it, on receipt of the Introduction price, as quoted. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York, N. 


THE 


STANDARD TEACHERS’ 


LIBRARY. 


A Monthly Issue of Pedagogical Books which (1) Every Teacher OUGHT to have because of their VALUE; (2) Every Teacher CAN have because of their Price. 


Superintendents the country over bave written to us: ‘“ Our teachers need your 
books, and are making heroic efforts to buy them, but really you do not realize how 
much a dollar means to a country teacher. If you could only give us these books 
equally well printed but in cheaper binding.’’ In response to this demand, we bave 
begun this Monthly Series, to ine ude our very best books, of which the regular price in 
cloth is from $1.00 to $2.00 a volume. For this series ths uniform price will be FIFTY 
CENTS, POSLtPAID. They are just as well printed, on just as good paper, and just as 
strongly sewn, with cloth-strengthened backs, as oux regular cloth editions. The differ- 
ence is that they are bound in manilla, and so can be sent by mail at pound-rates, like a 
newspaper. 

These are the best and cheapest hooks on teaching ever issued. Only thoroughly approved works will 
appear in the series, and every book will have features of its own including Notes, Illustrations, Topical 
Indexes. Bibliographies, ete., not to be found in editions issued by other publishers. In short our aim 
will be to make for this series such a reputation that the fact that a book appears in it shall be sufficient 

rantee, (1) that the book is one every teacher ought to own; and (2) that it ia the best edition pub- 


isbed. The following are ready: 
Cc. W. 


1. Noy., 1893. Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius. Pp. 272, with Bibliography, 5 Portraits, and 15 
Photographic Reproductions of pages from his Original Works. 

2. Dec., 1893. Carlisle's Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold. Pp. 268, with Bibliography of Thomas Arnold. 

3. Jap., 1894. Page's Theory aud Practice of Teaching. Po. 448, with Biography; Notes; Portraits of 
Page, Mann. Colburn, Emerson, Potter, Wadsworth, and Ulmstead; and Topical Index for Review. 

4. Feb., 1894. DeGuimp’s Pestalozzi, his Aim and Work. Pp. 336 with Portrait, Bibliography, 


and Index. 

8. March, 1894. Herbert Spencer's Education. With Portrait, the most important Criticisms that have 
appeared, and a minute Topical Index for Review. 
Bardeen’s Roderick Hume: the story of a New York Teacher. 


6. April, 1894. 

7. May. 1894. DeGraj?’s School Room Guide.Pp. 396. 111th edition, revised and printed from entirely 
new plates. 

&. June, 1891. Tate's Philosophy of Educatton. Pp. 400. 


BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MASCH* ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 
This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of Algebra in the Grammar grades 
It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 


meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 


ALGEBRA 


FOR 


Grammar Schools. 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., . . Toe Wabas 


By BRADBURY anp EMERY. 
PRICE 60 CENTS. 


Correspondence solicited. 
St... Boston. 
Ave., Chicago. 
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| 
| At Glens Falls, N. Y., between Saratoga and Lake George, 


GENERAL COURSE.—School of Methods. 


Mistery, 
WwW. F. CORDY, 
Principal Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. 
Natural History, 
PROF. AUSTIN C. APCAR, 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


Psychology, Pedagogy, and Srhool Management, 


| 
| DR. E. E. WHITE, 
I Columbus, Ohio. 


Methods in Arithmetic, 


SUPT. CEORCE I. ALDRICH, 
Newton, Mass. 


| Methods in Geography, 


CHARLES F. KINC, 
Principal Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 


Language and Grammar, 
|| SUPERVISOR R. C. METCALF, 
Boston, Mass. 

Providence, R. I.. and 


Elemeutary Natural Science, 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Principal Greenwood Seminary, Millville, Pa. 


Rending, 
PRIN. JAMES SAWIN, 


Methods in Primary Work, 
MISS SARAH L. ARNOLD, SUPT. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Super. of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Now is the time to FORM CLUBS and save expenses. Circulars ready giving full particulars. 


FAOULTY AND DEPARTMENTS. 


L SCIENCE, 
ORATORY, LITERATURE, Etc. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, 1894. 


ACADEMIC DEPTS.—Special Course. 
Methods in Penmanship, 


LYMAN D. SMITH, 
Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 


Botany and Zoology, 
PROF. AUSTIN C, APCAR, 
Normal School. Trenton, N. J. 


Physical Training, Kindergarten, 
SUPT. W. J. BALLARD, CAROLINE F. HAVEN. 
Jamaica, Queens Co., N. Y. New York City. 
The Liug System, Drawing, 


MISS BESSIE SMITH. 
Reading aud Elocution, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A.M., 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 


Experimental Science, 


HEMAN P. Smith, 

Formerly Head Drawing Teacher of Brooklyn. 
PROF. HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Art Director of Massachusetts. 

HENRY RUSSELL, MISS ELLA L. RICHARDSON, 


Prin. Greenwood Seminary. Greenville, Pa. New York Normal Art School. 


SHERVWAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
Address ©. F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. *| Managers. 
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NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


(9 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
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lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 
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FLOWER FANCIES. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


APPLE BLOSSOMS, 


O blush of beauty! mortal never thought 
So fair a thing as thou; 

Bat God the miracle hath wrought 
On every bough. 


PANSY (PANS-EYE), 


‘© Great Pan is dead!’’ 
She said,— 
Sweet singer on a daisied lea 
Across the sea; 
And none denied. 
Bat see! he wakes 
As morning breake, 
And opens wide 
His glowing eye. 
Ah, more! in million-eyed 
Majestic pride, 
He upward gazes at the sky 
And sees the wheeling worlds go by. 
Pan only slept; he cannot die; 
Immortal youth beams from his eye. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS, 


White cherry bloom, 
You fill my room 
With maltitudinous Attic bees; 
Yet though importunate fancy tease, 
They will not sting 
Nor even sip 
My eager lip; 
Bat with light wing 
They fan my cheek, 
And honey on H ‘ymettus seek, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 

Prin. Ep. H. Pricuarp, Cincinnati: As iron sharp- 
eneth iron, so does the influence of the accomplished 
teacher shape the thoughts and feelings of his associates. 


Cleaveland Leader: Nothing will tend more to 
strengthen our common school education than to secure 
permanence of position to educators and to the methods 
employed in teaching. 

Surr. J. M. Grernwoop, Kansas City: I believe in 
the spelling-book. There has been nothing as yet to show 
that there is any way to learn how to spell well without 
studying how to spell. 


Surr. Aszort, Sheffield: The teacher can be with her 
pupils but a few years at the most. A taste for first clase 
literature, once cultivated, will remain with them during 
their lifetime, exerting an ever-present influence that tends 
to elevate and broaden their minds. 


Prin. Joun T. Gisson, Jamaica Plain, Mass: What- 
ever advantages a well equipped schoolhouse may give, 
our children will never make the progress which they 
ought nor the progress which we desire, until our teachers 
cease to be burdened with the present excessive number 
of pupils 

Housss, Bishop of Oxford: The church 
cannot engross the work of education without some danger 
to liberty; the state cannot engross it without some 
danger to religion ; the work of the church without liberty 
loses half of its value; the state without religion does 
only half its work. 


THE CALENDAR. — JUNE. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


The antiquarians and etymologists who gave us a choice 
of derivations for the name of May have been even more 
liberal in regard to June. 

We are told that as Romulus had assigned May to the 
older members of the Senate,—majores,—so he gave this 
month to the younger,—juniores. We may suppose that 
June is derived from jungo, to join, on account of the 
union of the Roman and Sabine nation, or because it was 
a favorite time for marriages ; or, that its name is derived 
from Jano, the queen of the gods; or, given in honor of 
“ Junias, surnamed Brutus,” that stern old patriot, the 
first consul of Rome. 

They who have survived the severity of a New England 
winter, and the caprices of a New England spring, “ feel 
justified” (to use the homely vernacular) in expecting 
from this genial month soft airs and blue skies. From 
the abundance of its sweetest flower it is known as “‘the 
Month of Roses,”—from the many weddings in its suany 
days the “ Month of Brides.” 

Its charms have been sung by our New England poets 
in words which reach every heart,—there are but few per- 
sons, however innocent of “dropping into poetry” o 
ordinary occasions, who will not ask during the next few 


weeks : 
** What is so rare as a day in June?” 


Under these skies it is a more fitting time than May 
for floral festivals, and out-door dances, and one enthusi- 
astic editor some years ago, after giving an account of a 
certain May-day celebration, inveighed against such enter- 
tainments as borrowed from other and more genial cli- 
mates ; he proposed deferring all such pretty fashions to 
the next month and called upon his readers henceforth to 
“go a-Juning.” 

England reckons among the great days of her history 
that June day, 1215, when King John signed at Runny- 
mede (the meadow of council) the Magna Charta, “ the 
foundation of English liberty.” 

So many famous battles have been fought in this month 
that it was once coolly proposed by an historical writer to 
name June the “ Month of Battles,” but pleasanter old 
associations are not to be thrown aside for an array of 
statistics. 

We in Massachusetts need not to be reminded of the 
memories of the 17th. Scots still thrill with pride at the 
name of Bannockburn; many of Napoleon’s battles were 
in June, which at last proved a fatal month for him at 
Waterloo. 

Among the celebrated church days of Jane are the fes- 
tival of St. Barnabas (the Son of Consolation), the 11th ; 
of St. John the Baptist, the 24th ; and St. Peter, the 29th. 

Of these the second has the most extensive folk-lore. 
Most festivals of this class celebrate the death or martyr- 
dom of those whose name they bear, but the 24th com- 
memorates the birth of the great Forerunner of the 
Savior,—and divides the year with the one Great Birth- 
day, the two having been called in old Saxon phrase, 
Midsummer Day, and Midwinter Day. Christmas is 
seldom called by its old popular name, but the summer 
festival retains its own. 

It was supposed to be a time when witches and war- 
locks were abroad in full force, and among the floral dec- 
orations peculiar to the day, it was thought best to have 
flowers of a magic character. Among them the rue,— 
“the herb o’ grace” of poor Ophelia,—and the dill, 
which we find mentioned in this country as the companion 
of the caraway, both of them the “ meetin’ seed ” so pop- 
ular but a few generations ago. 

Some of the divinations of Hallow E’en were practised 
‘on Midsummer Eve, but one peculiar to the summer fes- 
tival was that of the rose. The damsel trying the spell 
‘was to walk backwards, alone and in perfect silence, into 
the garden, and there gather a rose, which was to be 
sealed up in paper mot to be opened till Christmas, when, 


fresh as if newly plucked, it would have the power of 
bringing the fature bridegroom. 

Scott’s weird ballad of “The Eve of St. John” gives 
one illustration of old superstition; Mary Howitt’s poem 
of “The Fairies of Caldon Low ” shows a sweeter pic- 
ture. Shakespeare has examples of these old fancies ; 
Olivia, unable to understand the strange behavior of Mal- 
volio, says, ““ Why, this is very mid-ummer madness ” ; 
and the drama, full of all strange fantasies and “ wild 
incongruitier,” is well named “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

The midsummer fires are not quite forgotten; they are 
still lighted on the “Eve” in some remote British vil- 
lages, slow to give up old customs. They are supposed 
to drive away evil spirits, and some of the embers carried 
into the fields will bring a blessing on the crops. In 
some places the grim old superstitious custom of watching 
in the churchyard to see the forms of those who will die 
during the coming year, though belonging especially to 
St. Mark’s Eve (April 25), is practised also on the Eve 
of St. John. No wonder that an old proverb said of 
those whose night had been restless and sleepless, that 
they had “ passed St. John Baptist’s night.” 


INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION. 


[Condensed report of the addresses of Supt. P. W. Search of Pueblo 
before the Faculty Club of the State University at Boulder, April 21.) 

The educational need of the day is for greater conset- 
vation of the individual. The platform must disappear 
from the schoolroom; the talkative instructor who would 
sacrifice everything to quantity and entertainment must 
give place to the inspiring director in study; and the 
student must be permitted to rise to the same level as the 
teacher in original investigation, differing only in degree. 
Among the provisions that must be made for greater indi- 
vidualism may be mentioned : 

First, the desirability of adopting a scientific method of 
mental evaluation. The crying need of all classes of 
schools is for greater study of mind. We have all been 
engaged in teaching studies, when we should have been 
teaching the child. We spend our time in the develop- 
ment of subjects and then practically admit the student 
for whatever he can incidentally gain from the same. 
Scientific instruction calls for the study of the student, 
not as a type, but as an individual, taking into considera- 
tion the individual as he is. 

This means that we must change our basis of grada- 
tion. The practice of all schools and colleges has been 
to have definite quantity requirements in subject matter, 
for admissions and promotions. This must give way to a 
scientific measurement of mind, by which the ability of 
the student, his power to do work, shall be determined, 
and upon such evaluation his working place be arranged. 
To illustrate fully my meaning, let us consider the pbys- 
ical gymnasium. Here, upon entrance, the student is 
carefully examined at the hands of the competent phy sical 
director. All the questions involved in heredity, environ- 
ment, past injaries, sickness, and present tendencies, are 
carefully considered. The actual condition of each organ 
is determined, together with measurements, as to the de- 
velopment of the various parts of the body. Based upon 


- this is the prescription of work for the building up of the 


body, not from the standpoint of a type, bat from that of 
the individual. This is scientific instruction, Even so 
much science makes contribution to the intellectual devel- 
opment of the individual. It is all very well that his 
past acquisitions should be determined ; but beyond that, 
and more than that, his actual mental condition must be 
ascertained. This must cover his physical condition, 
heredity, temperament, disposition, power of perception, 
memory, imagination, attention, association, mental grasp, 
critical judgment, reasoning ability, inductive thought, 
language, will, and other determining factors. Based 
upon this examination of condition and ability to do, rec- 
ognizing of course certain basic necessities ‘of acquisition, 
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his working place in echool shall be assigned ; following 
which shall be given the prescription of specific mental 
exercises calculated to build him up. Menta! evaluation 
is eminently practicable, and will obtain in the education 
of the near future. It will call for the stronger teacher 
and present greater difficulties to be solved ; but the re- 
sults will be much greater, as the scientific building of 
the physical individual is in advance of the old hit-and- 
miss gymnasium tumble of the past. 

The second principle of provision for the better conser- 
vation of the individual is in the adaptation of methods of 
work. Here is shown the greater need of scientific in- 
struction. The older methods must give place to those 
of natural or laboratory character. This shall be true in 
every department of work. It is admittedly apparent 
that during the past ten years the material sciences have 
made more progress in methods than any other depart- 
ment of schoolroom work. Because of this, nowhere else, 
in general, has there been so much opportunity for the 
individual. The same fundamental characteristics of 
work will be just as serviceable in the departments of 
language, mathematics, history, literature, economics, etc. 
The laboratory method (and I use the term as a broader 
representation of the working method and in contradis- 
tinction from the old-time recitation practice), is the nat- 
ural method. 

Gathered in properly equipped work-shops or studies 
the students proceed in original investigation and inqairy, 
or continuous study. The laboratory hours are the work- 
ing hours. Not quantity of work, but habits of self-reli- 
ance, original investigation, and power in thought, are 
the objective points. The old classroom work gives place 
in the main to the quiet and order of individual acquisi- 
tion. The teacher is director in the work, realizing that 
the only thing that can make the student is the student’s 
work itself. 

The student must have opportunity for individual ad- 
vancement. Every attempt at mechanical gradation in 
public schools and colleges has been characterized by loss 
in numbers. Whenever a school is lifted high in its 
standard of classification it is lifted just that much away 
from the people. The popularity of the so-called com- 
mercial school is, in part, a standing evidence that the 
public high school is not covering its full mission. When 
in a community the number of stadents in the paid com- 
mercial outnumbers those in the free high schools, the 
fact is apparent that something is wrong. There is no 
one thing that will eo surely reduce numbers as over-gra- 
dation. The individual has rights that must be honored. 


The fundamental principle of classification as ordinarily 
practiced is based upon the fallacy of believing that the 
highest necessities of all can be met by conforming the 
guidance of all endeavor to a type. I have been twenty- 
five years in the schoolroom and have never seen a class 
where this could be done without loss excepting in a class 
of one. Even classes differ so greatly as to cause the fre- 
quent comment and apology of those in charge. If this 
is true of classes, where we have some reason to expect 
the average should remain nearly the same, how much 
more must it be in the case of individuals! The dealing 
with individuals by classes is abnormal. If the assign- 
ment is based upon the average of ability, the bright and 
capable students are held back, while the dull ones are 
hurried prematurely forward. If half of the class is un- 
prepared, the lesson must be repeated, or else the lower 
half must be hurried forward over work they do not 
understand, to flounder in difficulties because of enforced 
travel at some one’s else speed. In either case the gross- 
est injustice is perpetrated. No school or college will 
ever know the true difference in ability among students 
until they permit individualism in education. I care not 
how evenly graded a large class may appear to be, an 
actual experiment will reveal the fact that some student 
can do three times as much work as his fellow. If this 
is the case, in the name of all fairness and justice I de- 
mand that he be permitted to doso. If there can be a 
plan by which the bright public school student can reach 
the college two or three years sooner than he does, who is 
the responsible party for placing environments to his pos- 
sibility ? 

One of the glories of individual teaching is that it pro- 
vides adequately for those who can travel slowly. The 
student who can do but little, does that little well. Every 
part of his work accomplished has value and prepares 


him rapidly for more extended accomplishment. He is 
not carried by others’ endeavors, and, consequently, be- 
comes a self reliant worker himself. Conscious of bis 
own understanding of the work he is doing, he is not dis- 
couraged, and consequently remains in school. I admit 
the high school of this character may not look on its sur- 
face as well as the ore that is mechanically graded, be- 
cause it holds within itself those who would otherwise fall 
by the wayside; but what can be said more to the credit 
of such a school? This paradoxical axiom may be laid 
down, that the way to reach the masses is by just pro- 
vision for the individual. 

The distinguishing characteristic of individual teaching 
is the unconscious direction it gives to the teacher toward 
the study of the mind. No one ever knows the weak- 
nesses of the student until he approaches him on his indi- 
vidual side. The recitation or examination is intended to 
hit nobody else, and hence is directed fairly and squarely 
at the mark. The student gets the full benefit of the 
teacher’s endeavor, and unembarrassed by the thought of 
others, gives himself completely to the appropriation of 
benefit. The teacher of the class method is often disap- 
pointed by the revelations of the examination manuscript. 
“ Why, certainly,” he says, “I thought my pupils knew 
better than that.” This is largely the fault of losing 
sight of the individual in dealing with the mass. I re- 
peat the statement that individual teaching is not ovly 
scientific teaching, but is the only thorough teaching. 

Individual teaching accrues enormously in economy of 
time. By it every pupil is uninterrupted in continuous 
advance work. There is no dead time caused by the 
waiting for turns characteristic of the class method. 
Every exercise is essentially active. Passivity gives way 
to activity and activity is the only educative possibility of 
the schoolroom. There is a direct gain in the habits of 
thought, in amount and quality of work covered, in enthu- 
giasm, and in the concentration of the teacher’s attention. 
Beyond this, to the teacher individualism is rich in objec- 
tive psychology and this is the great need of schools and 
colleges today. 


INDIVIDUALIZING THE PUPILS. 


BY MR. WINSHIP. 


The Pueblo experiment has attempted so much, and so 
much is claimed for it, that there is perhaps no better 
focal point for the concentration of experience and opin- 
ion. It is certainly a good opportunity to make an 
attempt to secure a consensus of opinion based upon expe- 
rience. It can be made to face toward a scientific basis 


for judgment. 
It is hardly to be hoped that many will write upon 


every point, but it does seem as though a great many 
might contribute experience or opinion upon some of 
these points. When any one has done his utmost to con- 
tribute to this consensus of opinion it will be a trifling 
work as compared with what I shall expect to do with the 
results ; but if it can contribute anything to the great dis- 
cussion that shall help to anchor it to a semi-scientific 
basis, it will be worth all the effort all of us can put into it. 

The educational leaders have been striving for half a 
century to perfect the grading. To John D. Philbrick, of 
honored memory, the schools of America largely owe the 
close grading that has been the ideal of recent years. 
There has always been occasional, non-professional criti- 
cism of the attempt to stretch every child to fit the same 
educational bed, but these “‘kickers’’ have received no 
attention. They have seemed to face backwards. 

Cambridge under Superintendent Cogswell, and Fitch- 
burg under Superintendent Edgerley, have made a suc- 
cessful attempt to help a very small percentage of the 
pupils,—those who were liable to be wronged by the 
usual gradings. But this is in no sense an attack upon 
the grading idea. It was left for Superintendent Search 
of Pueblo to assume that the very idea of grading was 
wrong and that the school was to give every child a free 
field and a fair chance. If he is right, then we ought to 
become missionaries and get the schools into line speedily. 
If he is partially right, we ought to modify the grading 
as soon as possible. We will see how much testimony 
and opinion ean be secured. 

The returns will be classified as follows : 

A, SPECIALISTS, normal school teachers, college men, 
educational lectarers, and editors. 


B. SupeERINTENDENTS, tupervisors, deputies, assict. 
ants, and training school principals. 

C. 

D. TEACHERS. 

Please give your name, present residence, and use at 
the head of the paper the letter A, B, C, or D, which 
indicates the class from which you report. There is no 
occasion to say anything about your work, experience, or 
opportunity. The A, B, C, or D will indicate that sufti- 
ciently) Always number your answers as here given. 
Do not rewrite the question. 


A. Specrauists. (Opinions largely.) 


1. Is there a positive gain in having children study 
questions and recite upon the same general subject 
together ? 

2. What are some advantages ? 

3. Is there special gain in a child’s working by himself, 
reciting incidentally ? 

4, What are some of the advantages ? 

5 Do many children suffer positive harm by the 
graded system ? 

6. Would individualizing tend to magnify the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge rather than the discipline of acquir- 
ing it? 

7. Taken as a whole, is the gain to the children as a 
whole greater than the lo:s from grading? 

8. What modifications of the idea, if any, would you 
suggest to the general idea of grading ? 


B. SupeRinTENDENTS (Opinions based on obser- 
vation largely.) 

[Please report upon as many of the questions under A 
as you choose. | 

9. How many years engaged in supervision ? 

10. What attempts have you made to obviate the 
wrongs of close grading ? 

11. To what extent has the school board felt that there 
was any great wrong because of the grading ? 

12, Have parents often complained ? 

13. Could children save a year or more profitably and 
not do violence to immaturity if given an opportunity 
through individual work ? 


C. Prinorpats. (Opinions based on experience.) 


[Please report upon any points in A and B that you 
choose. 

14. How many years a principal ? 

15. About how many pupils have been under your 
general direction ? 

16. How many pupils in all the first or lowest grades 
of your city ? 

17. How many in the upper grammar grade? 

18. In what grades do the most children leave school ’ 

19. In what grades do most fail of promotion ? 

20. Do many review more than one year’s work ? 

21. Are there any grades in which individualizing 
would be specially feasible ? 

22. To what extent could you break up the grading 
with your present corps of teachers ? 


D. Txacuers. (Experience.) 


[Please report on any points in A, B, and C that you 
may choose after reporting upon D.] 

23. What is your grade? 

24. How many pupils have le{t school since leaving 
the next lower grade ? 

25. What per cent of your pupils do the work easily ’ 

26. What per cent could easily do much more ? 

27. What per cent work unduly hard to keep up ° 

28. What per cent, last year, failed of promotion ’ 

29. What per cent are positively wronged, taking both 
ends of the clases, by the grading ? 

30. Are there conditions of examination or of regula: 
tions that tend to make grading harmful ? 

31. If left to yourself, what per cent of your children 
could you benefit by pushing them forward, or by holding 
them back from the regular class work ? 

32. Would it be feasible to receive and promote 4 
child whenever he is individually ready ? 

33. What per cent are wronged, at either end of the 
class, by having to be in the same class in all branches? 

34. Does it seem feasible for you to individualiae the 
work of all your pupils ? 

35. What modifications of the present system can you 
suggest ? 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOLS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The Virginians of the seventeenth century probably 
had quite considerable facilities for giving their children 
at least a start in schooling. In 1670, the commis. 
missioners who had been sent over from England to in- 
vestigate the popular revolt of the people of Virginia, 
which has been known as Bacon’s Rebellion, they pro- 
pounded a series of questions to the crusty old governor, 
Sir William Berkeley, in regard to the affairs of the 
colony. It was just thirty years since Berkeley had been 
appointed governor, and he had held the office, save when 
he was displaced by the goverment of Cromwell, ever 
since. His home had been in the colony during the whole 
of the period. The last of the questions asked by the 
royal commission was: ‘‘ What course is taken about the 
instructing the people, within your government in the 
Christian religion, and what provision is there made for 
the payment of your ministry?” to which the honest old 
governor replied: ‘‘ The same course that is taken in 
England out of towns; every man according to his ability 
instructing his children. But, I thank God, there are no 
free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years ; for learning has brought disobedi- 
ence and heresy and sects into the world, and printing 
has divulged them, and libels against the best govern- 
ment. God keep us from both!” 

This often quoted sentiment of Berkeley bas been taken 
almost without question as representing the intellectual 
and educational status of the colony of Virginia at this 
period. It is hardly likely that Governor Berkeley did 
not know, and yet we have every reason to think that he 
did not fairly represent the sentiments of Virginians, and 
to suspect that there were, at least, some sort of schools 
in the colony during his time. 

The colonization of Virginia had barely begun when 
provision was made for a “seminary of learning for the 
English,” which was to be also ‘a means of enlighten- 
ment for the children of the barbarians.” The London 
Company voted a generous extent of land, and everything 
looked to the establishment of the institution at Henrico, 
which was up the river above Jamestown, perhaps not far 
from the present Richmond. 

In 1621 the Rev. Patrick Copland prepared to come 
over to Virginia, and raised 70£ with which he was to 
erect “‘a publique free schoole for the educacon of chil- 
dren, and groundinge of them in principles of religion.” 
A committee had charge of the undertaking, and it was 
provided that “such as send their children to this schoole 
should give some benevolence unto the schoolrm, for the 
better increase of his mayntenance.” A building had 
already been begun, and Mr. Copland had been elected 
president of the institution, in which instruction was to be 
given “inthe classics and the liberal arts,” when the news 
of the Indian rising of 1622 reached England, and Pres- 
ident Copland went off the Bermudas instead. There he 
long continued to vex the governors of the island by his 
urgency, till one of them wrote: “I wish we had minis- 
ters content to preach the gospel and let this free school 
alone until we are free from debt.” 


CO-EDUCATION IN WALES. 


A stock company of ladies and gentlemen have pro- 
vided ‘‘the women’s hostel for students, in connection 
with the University College of North Wales,” for such 
young women as do not prefer to live in lodgings. The 
enterprise is controlled by eleven directors, of whom four 
are officers of the college, and Miss Mary Mande, the 
lady superintendent, is a newly created member of the 
college board, “with supervision over all women students.” 
The fees for board and residence in this uniquely named 
dormitory for the three terms of the college year vary 
from $150 to $200. The college hostel opened last year 
with fourteen students, snd some of the rules for the 
guidance of both superintendent and students illustrate 
international differences in custom and point of view, 
Miss Mande is required to accompany the girl students to 
the meetings of such college organizations as the choral 
and debating societies ; there are daily prayers, and stu- 


dents are expected to attend regularly a place of worship, 


“though the hostel is non-denominational.” Students 
must consult the lady superintendent before accepting in- 
vitations of any kind from friends, nor can they “ be out 
in the evening without leave.” The hostel is beautifully 
located in full view of the Snowdonian range of moun- 
tains, about twenty minutes’ walk from University Col- 
lege. Moreover, the college provides a room for its 
women students, where they can rest, take lunch, or wait 
between classes, etc. ; “ no talking or loitering is allowed ” 
in the halls or corridors. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A reading table is a necessity in the up-to-the times 
schoolroom. 

The facts learned and the interest manifested in Nature 
Study must prove of lasting benefit, while the training in 
habits of close observation and accurate statement of facts 
observed gives the best foundation for independent and 


searching investigation in the future.—Supr. N. L. 
Bisnop, Norwich, Conn. 


THE SIZ.: OF TEXAS. 

You could dig a lake in the center of Texas, put the 
republic of France on an island in that lake, and it 
couldn’t be seen from the shore. You could hide Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales in any part of it, and 
it would be two months before anyone who didn’t know 
of their location would be able to get even a suspicion of 
it.— Texas Siftings. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Lesson VIII. 


Experiments on Breathing and Circulation. 


1. Count the rate of some one’s breathing. If possible 
do the counting when the person observed does not know 
jast when you make the record. Note the age and sex 
of the person. 

2. Immediately afterward count the pulse of the same 
person. Divide the number of pulse-beats by the number 
of respirations and carry the division to one decimal place. 

3. Count your own pulse under the following circum- 
stances : 

(a) Just before rising in the morning. 

(6) Just after rising, while sitting. 

(c) Just after rising, while standing. 

(d) Just after breakfast, while sitting. 

(e) Av hour after breakfast, while sitting. 
(f) After a quick run of, say, 100 yards. 

4. Count the pulse of any animal (dog, cat, horse, etc.) 
and record the number of beats per minute and the cir- 
cumstances under which the count was made. 

5. Find pulses in all the following places in your own 
person, locating each as exactly as possible : 

(a) On the side of the head in front of the ear (trace 
this artery as far as possible. 

(b) On the occipital bone. 

(c) On the side of the lower jaw. 

(d) On the side of the neck, toward the front. 

(e) On both sides of the wrist. 

(f) In the groin. 

(g) In the hollow back of the knee-jo nt. 

(h) On the ankle. 

6. Twist a handkerchief or towel about the bare arm 
just above the elbow, at first loosely, then very tightly, 
and notice the-appearance of the veins on the surface of 
the fore-arm and feel of the pulse at the wrist of the 


bandaged arm. 


INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 


The following scheme to promote study was suggested 
to me in sport by a friend: Read to your pupils an 
account of some of the old chariot races, then say: “‘ Now 
scholars, we will have a schoolroom race. Every one 
whose written spelling is correct today sball have his 
name placed on the blackboard with a bright inch line be- 
side it. Each day the lesson is correct an inch shall be 


added, the difference in color showing the gain, The end 


of the board is the goal. Who will reach it first? If 
the class is strong in spelling but weak in arithmetic, let 
examples farnish the ground for the race. If discipline 
is the teacher’s difficulty, let the inch mark a perfect day, 
or perfect week in deportment, regardless of lessons, for 
when the deportment is good it is generally because 
attention has been given to the studies and the interest 
awakened in them, and in that case a child might be ex- 
cused for a failure. 

Although the thought of this scheme came to me from 
the joke of a friend, it seems to me well worth trying. 
“Many a true word is spoken in jest,” and many a good 
word too.— Hvelyn S. Foster. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY J. M. ARMS, BOSTON. 


There is much that is invigorating in the Report of the 
Committee of Ten. The thorough and systematic efforts 
to create more effective methods, whereby our boys and 
girls shall be fitted for lives of productive industry, are 
in harmony with the increasing demands of the age, and 
must strengthen the purpose of many teachers throughout 
our land. 

“The Conference on the study of Natural History ” 
considers the subject of biology in schools at considerable 
length. Their Report and that of the Committee of 
Ten on the same subject has been assigned to me by your 
Association. There, biology, as treated by the Confer- 
ence, includes botany, zodlogy, and psychology. Their 
Report outlines a course in botany for elementary and 
high schools, and one in zodlogy for secondary schools 
only. It also recommends, for practical and philosophical 
reasons, that the study of physiology as a science be 
taken in secondary schools, after the course in zodlogy 
has been completed. 

While the Conference is unanimous in recommending 
both botany and zovlogy in elementary schools, no courses 
of stady in zodlogy are outlined. The proposed course in 
zodlogy for secohdary schools, while admirable in many 
ways, cannot be carried out successfully unless preparatory 
courses, having certain definite objects in view have 
been given in the primary and grammar schools. 

What are the objects to be kept in view? Disagree- 
ment on this question meets one at the very outset. 
Since this disagreement has given rise to conflicting views 
concerning the value of natural history lessons in the 
lower grades, a brief statement will be made of the dif- 
ferent aims which teachers consider as important at the 
present time. On the one hand, the following objects 
are sought to be attained. 

First: Familiarizing children with life, and the mo- 
tions of a living organism, by means of a living animal in 
the hands of the teacher. 

Second: Interesting children in our common animals 
by means of pictures or a specimen in the hands of the 
teacher. 

Third : Imparting information to children on subjects 
pertaining to plants and animals in general, by means of 
whatever examples can be obtained. 

On the other hand, there are teachers who maintain 
that the lessons given with only these aims in view may 
be called “ information,” ‘ conversation,” or “ oral les- 
sons,” but not science lessons. If pupils are to be 
equipped in the elementary schools for the legitimate 
work of the high school and college, the following objects 
are of the greatest importance. 

First: Accuracy in observation. 

Second : Accuracy and clearness in expression. 

Third: Power of generalizing from the observations 
made, and the facts discovered. The acknowledged in- 
accuracy of the average child, and the fact that inaccurate 
work of any kind is never good work, cause these teachers 
to emphasize accuracy as the fundamental object to be 
accomplished. 

These three primary objects may be grouped together 
under the one word training, and the result of this train- 
ing may be expressed by the one word power. 

It will be observed that the two aims, namely, familiar- 
izing children with living forms, and interesting them in 
common animals, may be realized in some measure while 
accompliehing the three most important objects, but these 
aime should never be regarded as primary objects, 
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In making this statement I am aware that we differ 
from the Conference, from whose Report I quote : 

“In the lower grades the work should be a study of 
living forms, of the plant growing and of the animal in 
action. Here the steps should be (1) life and function. 
(2) structure. (3) comparison.” A little farther on the 
Conference says : 

“The study of natural history in both the elementary 
school and the high school should be by direct observa- 
tional study with the specimens in the hands of each 
pupil.” 

While agreeing with the Conference that observations 
should always be made with specimen in hand, experience 
leads me to say that, generally speaking, it is not practi- 
cable, or even possible to place a living animal in the 
hands of each pupil, and even if it were, the results are 
not the best that can be obtained. Living animals may 
supplement the lessons of the regular course, and when 
the conditions are exceptional, and extreme care is taken, 
these lessons are helpful and sometimes delightful, but 
when the ordinary conditions of large classes obtain, 
even with much effort on the part of the teacher, the 
lessons are too much like theatrical entertainments where 
a sensational interest takes the place of atrue enthusiasm. 

Bearing in mind the three primary objects, it is evi- 
dent that such a selection of subjects must be made for 
the series of Jessons as will help towards the end in view. 
One result of a personal experience of fifteen years in 
teaching young people from five to twenty years of age is 
a strong conviction that the rare and invaluable habit of 
close, accurate observation cannot be acquired by children 
with one specimef in the hands of the teacher, or a few 
living animals in the echoolroom. This habit is only 
formed slowly, when the child holds each specimen in 
his hand, and is allowed sufficient time to see it as it is, 
and to think about it independently. 

Prepared specimens of the simpler and smaller forms 
of animals, can be handled successfully by children. The 
lessons on the star fish and sea-urchin, the bivalve and uni- 
valve shells, the earthworm, crabs and insects are admir- 
able for training the observational powers of the young. 
If, farthermore, these lessons are arranged in a natural 
sequence, they are equally admirable for training the 
mental powers, since under such conditions the descrip- 
tive, comparative, and inferential work can be done by 
the children themselves. 

It is obviously true that these results cannot be obtained 
from desultory lessons. If, for instance, available ani- 
mals are taken in a hap-hazard way, such as a beetle to- 
day, a clam tomorrow, a star-fish the third day, and a 
butterfly the fourth, the observational training may be 
valuable, but little is done in the way of disciplining the 
mind by means of comparative aud inferential work ; 
scarcely no opportunity is offered for strengthening the 
power of generalization. 

There is a natural way of studying botany and zodlogy, 
just as there is a natural way of studying arithmetic. 
We do not begin the science of numbers with our little 
boys and girls by leaping from division to square root, 
back to simple addition, and finally to the multiplication 
table. 

In regard to the course in zodlogy, outlined for second- 
ary schools by the Conference, some comments might be 
made. It is recommended in their Report that this 
course of lessons begin with a typical vertebrate, and a 
fish is selected for the purpose. Observation of the effects 
of this method Jeads me to say that more original and 
valuable results are obtained if the pupils bring to their 
work minds unbiased so far as possible by preconceived 
ideas. If any vertebrate is made the standard of com- 
parison for all animals, it is carried in the mind either 
consciously or unconsciously. Papils have come to me so 
fettered that they have even drawn the conclusion that 
the particular form they were working upon could not be 
an animal, because it lacked the characteristics of a ver- 
tebrate. An unprejudiced condition of mind recognizes 
the infinite variations and protean forms of animals, makes 
a more truthful interpretation of nature possible, and de- 
velops the broadening views of the mature student. 

That part of the course for secondary schools which 
relates to insec's might have been improved by bringing 
the classification into harmony with modern research. 
Much is done at present with the life-histories of insects, 


and pupils of high school age find 9 classification based 


upon the characteristics of both the young and mature 
insect more instructive than one based only upon the 
mouth-parts of adults as recommended. 

Specimens of the early stages of some of the more com- 
mon insects are not difficult to obtain, and work done 
upon these in the schoolroom often leads to delightful 
summer work on the transformations of living dragon- 
flies, butterflies, moths, and the like. A view of the 
whole life of an animal enlarges the horizon of a student, 
and whatever does this is of educational value. The 
marvelous metamorphoses peculiar to many animals can 
be studied in the class of insects better than in most 
classes and, therefore, this group offers large possibilities, 
not only for observational training, but also for intel- 
lectual growth. 

There is another point on which I cannot forbear to 
speak. In the comparative work on plants, recommended 
by the Conference, differences are considered before re- 
semblances. In this way differences are emphasized as 
of the first importance. 

The tendency of this method in the study of natural 
history is towards isolation; that is to say, groups of 
plants or of animals are separated from each other, and 
barriers are raised between them. The same method ap- 
plied in the study of history tends to increase the feeling 
of insulation of race, and finally to the intensification of 
the feeling of caste within the race. By this method the 
best comparative work is impossible, as such work depends 
upon a wise selection of more or less similar objects. 
Therefore, we may say the study of likenesses naturally 
precedes, and is a foundation for all subsequent studies 
of differences. This method of placing resemblances 
first leads to the discovery of those manifold ties that 
bind together the groups of plants or of animals, and to 
those sympathetic relations with all animate life that re- 
sults in a feeling of oneness which makes life richer and 
more joyous. 

The Conference, in considering the question of time for 
elementary schools, recommends “that no Jess than one 
hour per week, divided into at least two periods,” be 
devoted throughout the whole course below the high 
school to the study of plants and animals. 

With children over eight years of age better results are 
obtained from one lesson of sixty minutes than from two 
lessons of thirty minutes. Time is absolutely necessary 
for that quiet, persistent effort which is required for the 
carefal observation, drawing, or description of a specimen. 


Possibly the Conference in their recommendation did 
not fully realize the fact that the change from observation 
work to drawing or to the written description, with the 
specimens in hand, relieves the children of possible wea- 
riness, and keeps up their interest to the end of the hour. 
While the Conference allows the stated time to botany 
and zodlogy, a course in betany is given that covers a 
period of eight years, and no course in zodlogy, as already 
noted. In the high school course botany is given the 
preference over zodlogy, partly “because the study of 
plants,” i¢ is said, “is more attractive to the average 
pupil, and because in the study of animals many aversions 
and prejudices have to be overcome.” 

Neither science should be sacrificed to the other, since 
both are essential in preparatory schools. It is my ex- 
perience that the aversion is felt more by teachers who 
have received no early training in zoslogy than by their 
pupils. A child, as a rule, handles an animal freely, and 
if be has a feeling of repugnance it is soon overcome by 
a lively interest. This is, in fact, a strong reason for 
beginning the stady of zodlogy early, since it is important 
to place the young in healthy and harmonious relations 
with all animal life. Many instances might be given to 
prove this statement, but one must suffice. A young 
pupil in the grammar school who had received no previous 
training in zodlogy felt a strong prejudice against many 
animals. When the lesson on the locust, or so called 
“ grasshopper,” was given, she felt that it was impossible 
to touch the specimen, therefore the cork on which it was 
mounted was placed on her desk. 

As the lesson progressed and the other children dis- 
covered those wonderful organs that make the study of 
this little ereatura so fascinating, the girl gradually 
brought the specimen nearer and nearer, until at the end 

of the lesson she held the cork in her hand, but she had 
not touched the insect. In succeeding lessons it was evi- 
dent that prejudice had largely given way to a truer feel- 


“ng. When the same girl came to me in the high school 
course, she handled animals with interest and enjoyment, 
she dissected a frog with a true appreciation, and finally 
asked for a specimen that she might prepare the skeleton, 
This she did, separating the bones and mounting them so 
skillfully that, at my request, another preparation wag 
made for the school cabinet. 

Teachers of morals and social ethics who recognize the 
importance of bringing the young into intelligent and 
kindly relations with the animal world, find in the study 
of zodlogy a potent inflaence for good. For these and 
other reasons we would have zodlogy, as well as botany, 
taught in elementary schools. In this way we shall open 
more windows for the young eyes, and new and interest. 
ing paths for the little feet. 

The course in zovlogy for secondary schools, as 
planned by the Conference, requires five hours a week 
through the school year, while the Committee’s Table 
allows only three periods a week for either botany or 
zodlogy. Here again if the Table is followed a choice 
must be made, or the time divided between the twe 
sciences. I should favor equal division for reasons already 
stated, and also because the pupils need a broader founda- 
tion before they begin to specialize. With the proper 
preparatory training already received in the primary and 
grammar schools, much good work could be accomplished 
during half a year with three lessons a week. 


The Committee has considered at some length the ob- 
stacles in the way of the advocated reform, and the pos- 
sible means for their removal. It emphasizes the need 
of better trained teachers. It is certainly true that in 
this work teachers are needed who are willing to deal 
with nature first of all; and who are ready to be co- 
workers with their pupils, depending like them upon their 
own eyes and minds for obtaining the best results. Such 
teachers will substitute plants and animals for text-books, 
and afterward will make a wise use of good reference 
books. 

The necessity for proper material for class-work is im- 
perative. Those who have made collections, however, 
know that after the first two or three years the labor is 
comparatively easy,—much easier than the fears of inex- 
perienced teachers lead them to suppose. System, fore- 
thought, and ingenuity will enable teachers to preserve 
their collections for many years. While the obstacles 
mentioned by the Committee will be overcome in time, 
there is a danger which threatens the present reform 
movement at the hands of its friends. Many are troubled 
by certain ill-advised attempts to further the cause that 
have been made within the past few years, 

Courses of science lessons have been planned for ele. 
mentary schools which are not only far beyond the ability 
of pupils, but appalling to the teachers themeelves. In 
zodlogical courses, for instance, questions are asked in 
regard to life, the causes of the motions of living creatures, 
the uses of organs, and the habits of animals which it is 
impossible for children to answer by their own efforts. 
In this way teachers are repelled and disheartened, rather 
than encouraged to favor the movement. 

What we need at the present time are simple courses 
planned with reference to the capacity of the young, and 
teachers with sufficient insight into child-nature to per- 
ceive both its limitations and its possibilities. With such 
courses and teachers the subjects that are too hard for 
the primary school children will be left for the grammar 
school course, and those, in turn, too difficult for the 
grammar school, will be taken up in the high school 
course. The sure and satisfactory result will be a natural 
growth and development, and a comparatively steady in- 
crease in the power of delicate discrimination and of just 
generalization. 

This power is unquestionably a good equipment for 
that large number of young men and women who leavé 
the secondary school for an industrial career. Accurate 
observers, skillful manipulators, and sound thinkers aré 
in demand in this last decade of our nineteenth centory, 
and it requires no prophet to forsee that this demand vill 
be still more urgent in the coming century. 

The young person who leaves the secondary school for 
the college will also find with a thrill of delight that he's 
ready for the work required, while the college profess°r 
will at last revel in his own rightfal field of labor, being 
no longer forced to do the work of the preparatory school. 
[.| With{students 80 equipped, and, professors 80 relieved, 
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it is neither foolish nor visionary to predict splendid at- that of interesting the stadent in original lines of work, 
tainments. In the university some of these students will and teaching him to observe intelligently. 


doubtless enter upon untrodden fields of original investi- 
gation, and by the same inductive method pursued in 
youth, will discover new laws and new truths destined to 
enlighten, inspire, and bless humanity. 


BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(VI ) 
BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Wood.—In making a study of native woods, the col-. 
lector wishes to show the various peculiarities of bark and 
grain. The sections having been carefully made in two 
directions,—longitudinal and transverse,—the pieces can 
be conveniently mounted on thin boards about eight inches 
square, by means of glue. If one end of the longitudinal 
section be cut obliquely, an additional view of the grain 
is shown. Buds, leaves, and fruit may be mounted with 
the wood, or the leaves may be mounted on paper, with 
fruit when practical. A complete mount of spruce or 
pine, for instance, shows in addition to sections of wood, 
needles and cones, fastened with glue or mucilage. 

Leaves.—lf the wood study is omitted, the leaves at 
least, with blossoms and fruit, may be mounted on paper. 
This season is the best for learning the somewhat puzzling 
species of oaks. The white oak group are of course 
always easily recognized by the rounded lobes of the 
leaves, but the members of the black oak group are at 
first confusingly alike. In early spring the dull, scurfy 
surface of the leaves of the black oak forms a good dis- 
tinguishing mark, as the red and scarlet oaks have smooth 
shining leaves. 

To fix peculiarities of shape and structure, collections 
may be made along those lines, the object being to show 
one typical illustration of the points in question. Each 
specimen should bear its own name, and the statement of 
what it is intended to illustrate, as parallel-veined leaf, 
compound leaf, entire leaf, ete. 

Another interesting study may be made of transformed 
leaves, by collecting upon one or more sheets such famil- 
iar examples as may be obtained,—cotyledons, bud-scales, 
bulb-scales, floral organs, ete , etc. 

Flowers —At the time that the typical flowers and the 
numerous derivations from the type are studied, it will 
be helpfal to collect on one sheet such illustrations as can 
be procured,—sedum for typical flower, bluets for coales- 
cence of sepals and petals, dandelion and oxalis for coa- 
lescence of stamens, violet for union of pistils, blueberry 
for adhesion of calyx and ovary, ete. ete. The field 
work, laboratory work, and comparison represented by 
such a sheet, give it a distinct educational value. 

The usual collecting of phaenogamia should be as sys- 
tematic as possible, in advanced work. In the earliest 
work of this kind the object is chiefly to become familiar 


with the plants as individuals, and with their names. 


When analysis is begun more definite work is naturally 
expected. In arranging, separation of orders and genera 
should be observed as far as possible. 

Botanical presses are so much more convenient than 
any substitute for them that it is worth a little trouble to 
procure them. Tight pressure is indispensable to good 
results, and it is difficult to obtain it without the screws. 
Tn making extensive collections, it is very desirable to 
save time in changing driers by enclosing specimens in 
thin paper, by means of which a drier full of flowers may 
be handled together. 

If students succeed in making observations on peculiar- 
ities of flower structure in relation to fertilization, inter- 
esting collections can be made embodying results. Be- 
sides the name, a brief description of the peculiarity of 
the specimen may be given. The recent delightful mag- 
azive article by Mr. Wm. Hamilton Gibson is very sug- 
gestive, 

Fruits and Seeds.—The same illustrative work may be 
done in this direction, showing specimens of the smaller 
fruits systematically arranged. The most convenient 
method will be to use small boxes, labelled with name 
and classification of specimens. Seeds, especially those 
showing interesting modifications, may be gathered in the 
same way. 

The purpose of collecting is chiefly to train the child 
to use and apply the knowledge gained from detailed 
study of a few types. If this leading object is gained, 


Recognizing the idea of illustrating through collections . 
as the prominent feature of the work, the teacher will be 
able to devise and plan many additional directions of 
study, of which these few suggestions are merely hints. 


LESSONS ON OUR AUTHORS. 
BY E. W. BARRETT. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


educated, 

birth { _—e father a minister, 
mother died when young, 

| wise and carefal. 
large family, 
Henry Ward Beecher, her brother, 
4 family distinguished, 

town school, 

education inetruction, 


Early 
Life. 


at Hartford. 
events in childhood, 
stories and anecdotes, 
Arabian Nights, 
read Don Qaixote, 
Ssott’s novels, 


{ removed to Ohio, 
married Professor S owe, 


removed to Maine, 
household duties, 
Events 
occupations wrote at intervals, 
periodical contributions, 


traveled, 
| Uncle Tom’s Uabin written in Brunewick, Me. 


natural, 
ont never labored, 
v7 easy and unaffected, 
simple language. 

Yankee customs, 
subjects N. E. scenes, 

slavery and freedom, 
(Old Town Folke, 
The Minister’s Wooing. 
A Tale of the Dismal S wamp, 
My Wife and I. 
( appeared before Civil War. 
on American slavery, 
very celebrated, 
translated into many languages, 
many editions in Eng. and Amer- 
4 copyright has expired, [ica, 
dramatized, 
pathetic, 
H. W. Beecher wept while read- 
still read very widely, [ing it, 
l | written for a purpose. 


Writings. 


names { 


Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin 


Brunswick, Me., 
Hartford (lives with her daughter). 


lovable, 
true and tender, 
gentle and quiet, 
modest and unassuming, 
nature, sweet and affectionate, 
sincere and earnest, 
generous and warm hearted, 
loved liberty, 
hated oppression and slavery, 
sympathy wide as the wo ld, 
devoted to home and family, 
kind to animale, 

children, 

fond of { flowers, 

music, 
| noble type of womanhood. 


Garriaon, 
Phillips, 
Lovejoy, 

4 Whittier, 


Homes 


Characteristics, 


Old Abolationists, 
New England Poets, 
| outlived them all. 


{ converse about abolitionist days, 
work with pupils, 
relate anecdotes of early life, 
training and home influences, 
call attention to the Beecher family, 
read selections, 
Method { oral and written recitations, 
have much writing, 
{ get vocabulary, 
| read with care, 
aim to{ take notes and build up outlines, 
| criticise, 
l | write clearly and easily. 

3 { author’s chief works, 

-3 | sketches of her life, 

3 4 manuals or compendiums of literature, 

= | books of reference, 

| pictures and newspaper clippings. 

While arranging the above topics several reference books may be 
examined. Especial attention is given to her character, her beauti- 
fal qualities of mind and heart, and to the influence she has exerted 
on all mankind. No other author appeals more strongly to our 
pupils. She wins their admiration at once. 

With a knowledge of her life and work, the reading of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin should be encouraged. I+ is as popular with the read- 
ing public today as it was a quarter of a century ago. The copy- 
right has expired, and copies are now precured at very low prices. 
It isa work that bas had a marvelous circulation, having been 
translated into many languages. The Bible, with perhaps the 
Imitation of Christ, compares with it in point of distribution. The 


Friend 


slong with it another one is pretty sure to be obtained, delicate little slaye-novelist is still with ys, bat she ig old and her 


stop is becoming infirm. Her thoughts continually return to child- 
hood and her mental vigor is at an end. To greet little children, 
to hum an old air, or repeat a hymn she learned in days long since 
departed, gives her pleasure in the golden glow of the sunset of 
life. God’s bleesings shall shine on her death-bed. She obeyed 
His call at a great crisis in our country’s history. She lives to see 
the race which her pen freed taking positions of equality with their 
white brethren throughout the country. 

Whittier, true reformer that he was, sang sweetly for the cause 
he so earnestly championed. He used verse as a means to an end. 
Mrs. Stowe moved the hearts of men throuzh the novel, her intense 
conviction giving it a force that is still felt. Her voice, like Whit- 
tier’s, was heard 

** Wherever Freedom raised her cry of pain.’’ 
The name of the gentle Qaaker recalls associations still vivid in the 
minds of our fathers, Garrison fearlessly spoke and Lovejoy suf- 
fered. Phillips ewayed the multitude by the power of his voice, 
melting their souls into his. But the days of the abolitionists are 
passed, There are no complaints to make, There are no sections 
of the Union, called North and South, but one common fatherland. 
Of that galaxy of names— Longfellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, Whit- 
ier, Phillipe—Mrs. Stowe alone survives. 
** Long ages after ours shall keep 

Her memory living while we sleep; 

The waves that wash our gray coast lines, 

The winds that rock the southern pines, 

Shall tell her tale in unborn ears. 

And when with sins and follies past 

Are numbered color, hate, and caste, 


White, black, and red shall own as one 
The noblest work by woman done,”’ 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


The New Hawaiian Government.—A constitutional 
convention has been called to assemble at the judiciary 
building, Honolulu, the 31st inst., to establish the new 
government of Hawaii. Hawaii will thereafter be known 
to other nations as The Republic of Hawaii. The ad- 
ministration will be vested in a president and an executive 
council of five members, a senate, and a lower house, or 
assembly. The senate will number fifteen members, and 
with the president and executive council will comprise the 
upper house of the legislature. The senators will be 
elected in classes of five each. The terms of senators of 
the third class will expire in two years, when five new 
members will be chosen for a term of six years. Qaalifi- 
cations for senators are the same as in the United States, 
with the exception of an income qualification which makes 
a property valued at $5,000, and an income of $1,200 
necessary to eligibility to the office of senator. The 
assembly also will consist of fifteen members, to serve 
two years. To be eligible to the assembly a member 
must have resided in Hawaii for two years at least, and 
must read and write English or Hawaiian. To the assem- 
bly, Oahu sends nine members,and Hawaii, Maue, and Kaui, 
two each. The legislature will convene biennially, for 
a session not exceeding ninety days. The present Presi- 
dent, President Dole, will retain his office for two years 
to come, and his successor will be chosen by a popular 
vote. The president will appoint his executive council. 
A new minister of health and education will be added to 
the present staff. 

The Krupp Gun.—Enurope is fortifying several of its 
most important ports with Krupp guns. Orders are being 
received at the works at Essen that are making severe 
demands upon the resources of the immense manufac- 
tories that the orders may be filled at a specified time. 
One gun similar to the one exhibited at Chicago has been 
stationed already at Fort Gummerhorn, commanding the 
month of the Elbe, and yet others are ordered by Ger- 
many and will be mounted at the entrance of the Nor- 
dortee Canal. Italy, likewise, has ordered a force of 
heavy guns. 

Completion of the Hydraulic Tunnel from Niagara 
Falls.—The hydraulic tunnel by which Niagara Falls are 
to be utilized as manufacturing water power has been 
completed, and the first test, which was recently made, 
proved eminently successful. The tunnel has been in 
construction for three years. The hydraulic tunnel far- 
nishes a capacity of power equal to 120,000 horse power. 
It will be put in operation June 1, by the opening of the 
general power house. This power house contains 5,000 
horse power, turbines which will operate an equal num- 
ber of electric motors for.transmission of the immense 
wire. The opening of the power house will be formal. 
Many prominent men in state, and mechanical engineer: 
ing official positiong will attend, 


{ date, 
| | place, 
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The best vacation is in a Summer School. 


For rates and routes to Bethlehem or Asbary Park 
write to the JOURNAL OF EpucarIoNn. 


Ir is a misfortune that the meetings at Asbury Park 
and Bethlehem are the same week, but it seems to have 
been unavoidable. 


Supt. C. A. Bascock’s (Oil City, Pa.) Bird Day, the 
first Friday in May, was a great success and promises to 
be almost as universally observed as Arbor Day. 


Tue American Book Company has honored itself by 
semi-retiring its long service agents, continuing them on 
a salary and allowing them to do what they please from 

their homes without the burdens of office or travel. 


Tue report of the Committee of Ten is attracting 
attention in foreign lands. It is very amusing to see how 
they misunderstand it. They seem to think that its 
recommendations are all new in America and that we 
are still teaching duo-decimals, alligation, etc., and that 
we have never taught natural science nor geography in 
the way therein suggested. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature has quite astonished 
itself this year by increasing the salary of the state super- 
intendent of schools—called Secretary of the Board of 
Education—appropriating $75,000 for the enlargement 
of the Bridgewater Normal School Building recently 
erected, and providing for the establishment of four new 
normal schools which almost doubles the number. 


Tue Burgavus.—If you have any aspira- 
tions for promotion you should join a teachers’ bureau 
early. The most progressive officials go to some bureau 
before employing a teacher, superintendent, or college 
professor. It is the part of wisdom to consult men who 
have thousands of the best candidates rather than to select 
from three or four who happen to be known or recom- 
mended and pushed by some friend. The most valuable 
and disinterested commendation is from a bureau whose 
reputation is at stake, 


A Normat Cap.—The Los Angeles Normal School 
has adopted as ‘the normal cap” the genuine Maltese 
cross, which differs enough from the Templar’s Cross to 
be distinct. It is enough like the college hat to be classic 
and yet sufficiently unlike it to have the necessary profes- 
sional personality. In the great procession of the La 
Fiesta of Southern California recently, the normal school 
portion of the procession attracted more attention than 
any other division, and largely because of the attractive- 
ness of the cap, which lent a classic air to the procession. 
The hat is made by taking any base, as pasteboard or 
veneer, twelve inches square, making a circle six inches 
in diameter in the center. From one inch from each 
corner cut out a section by catting to the circle on a line 
with the center. 

Has not the normal school arrived at the distinction of 
having some things in common, of having some common 
badge, and what could be more simple, inexpensive, 
attractive, and appropriate than the Los Angeles Maltese 
cross cap, for which the school is indebted to the principal, 
Edward T. Pierce, who thoroughly believes in the coming 
glory of the normal school. 


PREPARE FOR Success.—The public school must learn 
the art of teaching all for each. It must learn that the 
education of the future is not for knowledge, but for 
power ; that it is not headed toward wisdom, but research ; 
that it is not to bring all to a level, but is to tend to make 
every man, even the humblest, a prelude to a specialist. 
The world has no prizes for the “ average” man, and it 
rewards with prizes. Even a trifling prize delights if it 
be awarded for genuine skill in a specialty. Specialists 
are happy in their work because there is a reward aside 
from the pay. Every graduate of a grammar school 
must know that he has power of his own that can be early 
and easily developed into a mastery of something that 
will allow of successful competition somewhere in the 
world’s industrial, commercial, professional, inventive, or 
literary arena. 

The public school must do something for each child so 
definitely and personally that each may make of himself 
something for which he is individually fitted. From the 
dullest to the keenest there must be adaptation through 
the principle, ‘all for each,” and in place of miscella- 
neous effort there must be definite aim and labor to the 
end that we prove our right as a generation to the inher- 
itance of the responsibility for the public school. 


HEMENWAY’S SON. 


Rarely does a public-spirited parent live in the child so 
effectually as Boston’s great educational benefactress, the 
late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, lives in her son Augustus. 
The beautiful gymnasium of Harvard is his gift. Last 
year he sent all the teachers of his town—Canton, Mass. 
—to the World’s Fair at his own expense, and now he 
has done the most unique thing on record. 

A year ago Mr. Hemenway realized that the old school- 
house of the town was ill-adapted to modern educational 
needs, so with characteristic modesty and generosity he 
set about a plan remedy it. One day he went over to the 
school and began to talk the matter over with the chil- 
dren. Would they like a new schoolhouse? Would 
they take good care of one if built? Would they study 
hard and be worthy of having a new building? These 
were some of the questions propounded to the boys and 
girls, who chorused back the most enthusiastic “ Yes!” 
So the plan was formed that every boy and girl should 
earn and save all he could for the next few months 
toward building the new schoolhouse. And sooa the tiny 
contribution boxes at the school held many a grimy little 
nickel and much polished cent. 

When Mr. Hemenway saw that the children were thor- 
oughly in earnest he built a handsome, modern, and com- 
modious school, which today is the greatest ornament of 
the town. In the entrance hall a large framed sheet 
attracts the visitor's attention, and he stops to cecipher, 
almost with filling eyes, the long list of crabbed or strag- 
gling little signatures of boys and girls who contributed 
to build the schoolhouse. They are all there, every child 
in the school, and at the bottom of the list, in small and 
inconspicuous lettering, stands the name of Augustus 
Hemenway, 


MES. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


The National Hducational Association has chosen As- 
bury Park, N. J., as its place of meeting, July 10-13. 
The lateness of the announcement was due wholly to the 
difficulty of arranging with the railroads, who seemed 
seemed short-sighted this year, indicating, it is to be 
feared, a disposition on their part to stop for the present 
all the excursion elements of teachers. There has been 
no disposition to attract large numbers to the meeting. 
There is a settled purpose, apparently, to ignore the fact 
that teachers must be permitted to spend their vacation 
in the vicinity of the meeting. The “Christian Endeay- 
orers” are content with a ticket that takes them to and 
from the meeting; teachers will never be. They must 
have all summer for their return. The railroads made 
Dalath and Detroit impossibilities, and have done little 
for the encouragement of Asbury Park. 


Asbury Park is an attractive seaside resort, unfortu- 
nately little known to teachers generally, but it is very 
popular with the teachers of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, from which states the larger portion of the 
attendance will come. Superintendent Poland of New 
Jersey is sure to rally the great mass of t:achers of this 


state. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of Minnesota will bring a 
large delegation from his state. Chicago is to make a 
generous contribution to the numbers. New England 
will divide her attention between Bethlehem and Asbury 
Park. The programs of both meetings are attractive. 


The volume of the Congress is now ready for delivery and 
is being mailed by Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas 
City. The management must sell 5,000 volumes at $2 50 
each to prevent loss. All friends of the N. E. A. who 
have not paid their $2.00 for membership, either at 
Chicago, last July, or in Richmond, last February, should 
forward their money to Superintendent Greenwood and 
secure the volume. 


This is to be a great summer school season, judging by 
appearances. The programs were never 80 attractive, 
and the work is now done to a definite, working, practical, 
professional basis. The JourNnat publishes a complete 
list of these schools, while the advertising columns show 
the specialties of each. Give some time to some of these 
schools, if possible. 


MEN OF OUR TIME. 


In a recent editorial the JourNAx spoke of some facts 
that should be known by the profession at large about 
Henry Barnard, Commissioner Harris, President Stanley 
Hall, and President Eliot. Before printing it the editor 
asked many hundred teachers to whom he spoke at dif- 
ferent times to name these men after he had given a pro- 
fessional description of each. It would not be pleasant 
to report how few recognized Messrs. Barnard, Harris, 
and Hall. More recognized President Eliot because the 
description was easily more suggestive. There are evi- 
dently many teachers in this country who do not know 
that Dr. Harris is U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
There is a small myriad who cannot be made to guess 
“Stanley Hall” from the closest possible description. 
An educational talk about educational leaders proves of 
inestimable value. Colonel Parker is more widely 
known among the rank and file of the teachers as thus 
tested than Barnard, Harris, Hall, Eliot, and Draper 
combined. Indeed his seems to be about the only name 
familiar to the body of teachers East and West, and yet 
their inability to tell who he is or what he has done is 
often humiliating. 

Without attempting any professional classification the 
JourNat’s editor will call attention to some men and 
women with whom the teachers owe it to themselves t? 
be sufficiently well acquainted to recognize when theit 
serv ice are spoken of discriminatingly. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, now eighty-four years of age, bas 
been the best known New England educator. He has 
been a widely read author, a keen writer, a much-sought- 
for-speaker. He has been a grammar school principal, 
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college professor, and for many years a Boston super- 
visor. He is a trifle older than Henry Barnard, and 
shares with him the honor of connecting os with the 
times of Horace Mann and tbe Lancastrian system. 

Gen. John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of Education, was 
a highly efficient administrator of educatioral intereste, 
and after a successful college presidency at Marietta, has 
returned to be of inestimable service to Commissioner 
W. T. Harris. 

Dr. E. E White of Ohio has been one of the most 
honored officials, and is one of the most eminent authors 
and lecturers. Because of his scholarship, experience, 
and judgment as an expert he is one of the few great 
leaders. 

John Swett of California, author of one of the most 
valuable books on methods, author of the school law of 
California, reformer of great abuses in San Francisco, he 
is a ian to be professionally honored. 

Judge A. S. Draper of Cleveland has achieved the 
highest reputation as an educational administrator in both 
state and city. 

Col. F. W. Parker of the Cook County Normal School 
attained a national fame at Quincy, and has retained it 
at Cook County. He is an ardent champion of various 
schoolroom methods. 

R. G. Boone of Ypsilanti is a great administrator, a 
brilliant educational lecturer, and a scbolarly professional 
writer. 

Earl Barnes of Stanford University is a magnetic 
speaker, an ardent champion of child study, a profes- 
sional enthusiast. 

Elmer E. Brown of the University of California is a 
pronounced Herbartian, and is devoted to the highest in- 
terests of the profession. 

Paul Hanus of Harvard is doing much to professional- 
ize the secondary teaching of suburban Massachusetts. 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION.* 


BY D. H. SANFORD, 
Head Master, Brookline (Mass3.) High School. 


High School Extension has been started in many New 
England towns, and classes in literature, civics, geology 
and political economy have been conducted by well 
equipped high school teachers. 

Two years ago one of the English teachers in the 
Brookline high school outlined a course in English poetry, 
for which a syllabus was prepared, and tihs was sent to 
every recent graduate of the school. Bi-weekly evening 
meetings were arranged, the course was advertised in the 
local papers, and all except pupils in the schools were 
invited. Fifty attended the first night, and the average 
attendance soon became more than this number. Between 
the meetings, the class was supposed to read 40 minutes 
a day, making eight hours’ work weekly. The class ex- 
ercises consisted mainly of a quiz, ranning commentaries 
upon the works read, and the presentation of kindred 
passages for illustrative purposes. This course was con- 
tinued the next year, taking up lyric poetry, with a some- 
what smaller attendance. The school text-books were 
loaned freely, new text-books were added to the school 
reference library, and the public library gathered its 
resources which could aid the class in its work into an 
alcove where they could be consulted by themselves. 
Many of the members of the class were public school 
teachers, or middle aged women, whose children were or 
had been in the school. In some cases children and 
parents undertook the work together. Boys and men 
were in the minority. 

For the second year, courses in electricity, French 
literature, and art were added, each given by teachers 
in the schools. The first, which was illustrated by experi- 
ments and illustrations, proved very popular, and was 
largely attended by men and boys. In all, the results 
fully equalled the expectations. Good sized classes show 
a@ sustained interest in the subjects studied. A community 
of interest in the home is promoted, several members of 
a family not infrequently working together. The reflex 
action on the school is an advantage. A teacher cannot 
meet the wants of an adult class by preparing lessons or 
lectures for such a course without gaining greatly in the 
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grasp and comprehension of the subject. It gives a new 
point of view, as well as an incentive to master some of 
the larger aspects of a subject which is in danger of being 
dwarfed for the teacher by the limitations of the class 
room. Incidentally, the constituency of the schoolroom 
is enlarged and, best of all, opportunity is given for a 
better acquaintance of teachers and parents. 

To make such courses successful, it is necessary to 
have the syllabi carefully prepared, and to make a clear 
distinction between students and andierce. In all these 
matters the experience and practices of university exten- 
sion need !to be stadied carefully by the high school 
teacher who proposes extension work. 

Teachers, however, already have plenty to do, without 
this added work, however attractive the field it opens to 
them. If this work meets a distinct want of the com- 
munity, there ought to be some compensation for the 
additional service, but the financial questions have yet to 
is solved. As a movement, high school extension at 
is yet unformed, Its future depends upon the needs of 
the community, and upon the teachers who mould those 
needs. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


The Breaking of Teachers’ Contracts cannot be En- 
joined.—The novel question is presented, in the case of 
Schwier v. Zitike and others, school trustees, recently 
before the Supreme Court of Indiana, as to whether tax 
payers and patrons of a school can, by the extraordinary 
remedy of injunction, prevent a school board from break- 
ing its contract with a teacher. In this case what was 
really attempted was to compel a school board to eject 
one person, as teacher, and substitute another in his place, 
on the ground that the latter was first hired and employ- 
ing the former would necessitate a breach of contract with 
the latter. The court holds that a school board cannot in 
this manner be restrained from violating its contract with 
a person for services as a teacher. It says that it is quite 
clear that the teacher whose interests it was sought to 
protect in this instance could not maintain an action 
against the school board to enjoin it from discharging 
him and employing another. Contracts for work or labor, 
or for personal services, or personal skill and attention, 
will not be enforced; nor will the putting an end to such 
contracts, or dismissing a servant or employe be restrained. 
If the teacher, with whom the board made a contract, 
could not enjoin such board from dismissing him and em- 
ploying another in his stead to teach the school, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to perceive how tax payers and 
patrons of the school can perform that feat for him. To 
permit them to do so would be to permit that to be done 
by indirection which could not be done directly. It is 
now so well settled that a person cannot be enjoined from 
violating a contract for personal services when such con- 
tract contains no negative stipulations that it seems not to 
be an open question. On the other hand it is equally 
well settled that the employer cannot be enjoined from a 
violation of such a contract by discharging the employé. 

Veto Power of Detroit's Mayor.—The act relative to 
free schools in the city of Detroit was amended in 1893 
by adding a section thereto providing that every resolu- 
tion or proceeding of the board of education, whereby 
any debt or liability may be created, or originating the 
disposal or expenditure of property or money, shall, before 
it takes effect, be presented by the secretary of the board 
to the mayor ; and, if the mayor approve thereof, he shall 
thereon write his approval, date, and sign the same, and 
thereupon such resolution or proceeding shall go into 
effect ; and such as he shall not so approve and sign he 
shall return to the board, with his objection thereto in 
writing, under cover, sealed and addressed to the board. 
Neglect to approve, or return, any resolution or proceed- 
ing within five days after presentment of same, as pre- 
scribed, is given the effect of an approval. Upon the 
return of any proceeding unapproved, the board is to re- 
consider the vote by which the same was passed and 
adopted, and if, after such reconsideration, two thirds of 
all the members elected to the board shall agree by ayes 
and nays to pass or adopt the same, it shall go into effect. 
This enactment the Supreme Court of Michigan holds 
constitutional, in the recently decided case of Pingree v. 
Board of Education. 

Sehool Funds in North Carolina.—The Superior Court, 


Daplin County, refused to issue a writ of mandamus to 
compel the state board of education to apportion school 
funds of the state among all the school children of the 
state, especially of Duplin County. This refusal is sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of North Carolina. It is 
the general assembly, and not the state board of education, 
it holds, which is required to establish g uniform system 
of public schools. In the absence of any allegation to the 
effect that the board has refused to appropriate, according 
to law, funds in its treasury, and in the absence of any 
provision in the constitution or in the statutes requiring 
the board to make the apportionment of the money raised 
by taxes in the different counties and retained in their 
several treasuries, the board cannot be compelled to do 
that which is not required of it by law. 

Valid Organization of High School District.— The 
Supreme Court of California, affirming the decision of 
the Superior Court of Solano County in reference to the 
Union High School District of Solano County, holds that 
no corporate action of the boards of trustees of the several 
school districts was necessary in order to render valid 
their signing of the petition to the superintendent of 
schools for the formation of the Union High School Dis- 
trict; that a petition of the requisite number of resident 
electors in the proposed high school district, and not. in 
each of the school districts, was sufficient ; that there need 
not be a majority of the votes cast in each district in 
favor of the high school and the failure of one district to 
hold an election will not vitiate the organization of the 
high school; and that where the required number of in- 
spectors and other officers were not appointed by the trus- 
tees, it will be presumed that the deficiency was supplied 
by appointment by the electors, in the absence of any 
showing to the contrary. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A RuNE oF May. 


Now unto every budding thing 
That derided thro’ the waxing Spring 
This hope, “ I would be fair and sweet ’?— 
Heart-deep in joy of burgeoning,— 
Doth Nature say Amen! and lo,— 
O wondrous benedicite,— 
The wide world sweet and fair doth grow. 
— EpItH GILEs. 


Radcliffe College has selected for the dean Miss Agnes Irwin of 
Philadelphia, a great grand-daughter of Benjamin Franklin. She 
is a learned woman, a fine Anglo-Saxon scholar, om and reads 
several foreign languages. 

Caspar W. Whitney, the editor of the department of Amateur 
Sports in Harper’s Weekly, says that lacrosse is the finest game 
played in the world today. The colleges are fast takiog up the 
sport, especially those colleges attended by Canadian students, who 
have long been devotees of lacrosse. 

The Kennebec Steamboat Company is to offer special temptations 
to teachers to spend their vacation in Maine. There is no better 
place in the country for rest and enjoyment than the summer re- 
treats at the mouth of the Kennebec, the rural homes along the 
river’s bank, and the camping grounds among the lakes. Boating, 
fishing, and hunting are at their best. The Kennebec Steamboat 
Company offers a cash prize of fifty dollars for the best written 
article descriptive of the trip from Boston to Augusta. 

The following nad of a Southey autograph was recently sold in 


London: 


Mr. Southey, writer of autographs, in consequence of the great 
and unsolicited employment which he has obtaived in that line of 
business, begs leave to lay before his friends and the public the fol- 
lowing acale of charges : 


@ 
A signature, ‘ 0 3 4 
Ditto in extra penmanship, with date of time and place, 0 6 8 
Ditto with a motto or text of Seriptore, 0 13 4 
Dittv with an extract from the writer’s oo ° 1 1 0 
Ditto with the poetry unpublished, ° | 6 
Ditto with the poetry composed for the occasion, . = 0 
Ditto being sentimental, and not a six an 5 5 0 
Ditto being humorous, 


Ditto being complimentary, ; = 
N. B.—AIll warranted original. 

Of the late Martha G. Kimball, who firat suggested Decoration, 
Day, George W. Childs once remarked : ‘‘ She has done more good 
deeds and said more kind words than any woman I have ever 
known.’’ The Philadelphia Ledger tells this story to illustrate her 
power and influence in the cause of right : ‘‘ It is related that after 
the battle of Winchester, General Sheridan, riding up to the front 
and noting the demoralized condition of General Mollineaux’s com- 
mand, sharply reproved that officer before his men. Mrs. Kim- 
ball had nursed General Mollineaux after he had been wounded in 
a previous battle in the performance of a brave daty, and, going to 
General Sheridan, she said: ‘‘ You have done a great wrong to a 
brave man.’’ With characteristic gallantry he replied: ‘‘ Madam, 
if I have done so I will apologize to him before his soldiers,’’ and 
he did that and more, recommending Mollineaux for major-gen- 
eralship, which was promptly awarded him, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
names addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The following facts regarding the several Eoglish revisions of the 
Bible are taken from the third volame of Hurley’s Essays, Ad- 
dresses, etc., recently published : 


The firat version of the entire Bible in Eoglish wae that made by 
Wycliffe and his disciples. It was completed about the year 1382, 
As this was before printing had been invented, this version was cir- 
culated in manuscript, the New Testament beiog first printed in 
1731, the whole of Wycliffe’s work not being printed antil 1850. 
W \cliffe made his ver-ion from the Latin valgate, and not from 
the orizinal Hebrew and Greek. 

Early in the sixteenth century the subj ct of an English version 
of the Bible was revived. The leader in this movement was 
William Tyndale, whose New Testament appzared in 1526. He 
had not completed the Old Testament at the time of his death io 
1536. In order to execate his work in quietness, Tyndale went 
abroad in 1523 and worked steadily at his task for the ensuing 
thirteen years. It is said that Tyndale was prompted to this work 
by observing the ignorasce of the clergy in regard to the scriptures. 
While disputing with some of them he uttered Lis memorable say- 
ing; ‘‘If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause the boy 
that driveth the plow to know more of the scriptures than you do.” 
In accordance with this purpose Tyndale aed the words and idioma 
of the common people, avoiding what were known as “ ink-horn 
phrases,” and translating ecclesiastical terms. He translated 
directly from the Greek and Hebrew originals. 

The first man to make an English version of the whole Bible was 
Miles Coverdale, whose version was printed in 1535. Where it 
was printed is unknown. In 1537 appeared the Bible known as 
Matthew's Bible, generally believed to have been prepared by John 
Rogers, the ‘‘ proto martyr,’’ a friend of Tyndale. Ia 1570 ap- 
peared the version known as the Geneva Bible, the work of Eoglieh 
refogees in Geneva. Eighty editions of this book were printed be- 
tween 1560 and 1611, when the King James version appea-ed. This 
was the first English Bible that was printed in common Roman 
type! all the others being in the old black letter. In this version, 
too, the text was for the first time broken up into verses. The 
version now in common use, generally known as the authorized 
veraion, or King James’ Bible, firat appeared in 1811. It is ao 
called becanse King James accepted the suggestion made bim and 
appointed fifty-four scholars to carry on the enterprise. Of the 
fifty-four appointed, only forty-seven accepted the appointment. 
They were divided into six companies,—two meeting at Cambridge, 
two at Oxford, and two at Westminster. The work was begun in 
1607 and published in 1611, the expenses being borne by Barker, 
the printer and patentee, who paid £3500. This work has been in 
common use since and is the basis of the revised edition issued a 
few oe ago. All these editions bear the impress of Tyndal’s 
work, 

Besides the editions of the English Bible which are historically 
important, are several notable for curicus errors or for incidents of 
publication. Among these are the following: 


The Gutenburg Bible.—The earliest known book printed from 
movable types It is in Latin, and was issue] by Gutenbarg, at 
Mentz, in 1450. 


The Bug Bible.—This is so called from its rendering of Psalm 


XCI.: 5,—** Afraid of bugs by night.’”’ Oar present version reads 
** terror by night.’’ Printed in 1551. 

The Breeches Bib/e.—This is a common name of the Geneva ver- 
rion, and is called from the rendering of Genesis III. : 7,—‘* Mak- 
ing themselves breeches of fig leaves.’’ 

The Place Maker's Bible.—This is so called from a remarkable 
typographical error in Matthew V.: 9,—‘‘ Blessed are the place- 
maker’s,”’ instead of peace-makers. This was printed in 1562. 

The Treacle Bible.—This is named from its rendering of Jeremiah 
VIIL.: 22,—** Is there no treacle in Gilead ?”’ This edition was 
prioted in 1568. 

The Rosin Bible —The Douay version, printed in 1609, has the 
word “rosin’’ in the same text mentioned above. Oar present 
version has ‘‘ balm.’’ 

The He and She Bibles.—These are named from the different 
renderings of Rath IiI.: 15, one reading ‘' She went into the city,’’ 
the other ‘‘ He went.’”’ This version was printed in 1611. 

The Thumb Bib'e.—Published at Aberdeen, 1670, was one inch 
equare and half an inch thick, 

The Vinegar Bible-—The head line of the 20th chapter of Luke 
reada, ‘‘ The parable of the vinegar.’’ This appeared 1717. 

The Printer's Bible.—Cotton Mather tells that in a Bible printed 
prior to 170%, a printer’s blunder made David exclaim that ** Print- 
ers persecated him without a cause.”’"—Psalm CXIX.: 161. The 
proper word was ‘' princes.’’ 

The Murderers’ Bible.—This version, printed in 1801, has ‘* mur- 
ry a ”” instead of “ murmurers’’ in the 16th verse of the Epistle 
of Jade. 

The Caxton Memorial Bible.—This edition, printed 1877, was 
wholly printed and bound in twelve hours. Oaly one hundred 
copies were struck off. 


ANTI-CIGARETTE LEAGUE. 


To ‘‘ Laura B. ”’ :—The following is the pledge and constitution 
used by the New York schools: 


** We, the undersigned, pupils of Grammar School No—, do here- 
by vledge ourselves upon honor : 

First—From thia date to abstain from smoking cigarettes in any 
form until we reach the age of twenty-one years. 

Second—To use all inflaence that we possess to induce all public 
school boys and other boys of our acquaintance to give up and ab- 
stain from smoking cigarettes until euch boys shall attain the age 
of twenty-one years. 

Third—By giving the pledge hereby made, and by signing our 
names to the above we constitute ourselves, members of the Anti- 
League of Grammar School No.—— of the City 

w 


CONSTITUTION OF TUE ANTI CIGARETTE LEAGUE 
of ——School No.—of the City of New York. 


Article I. This association shall be known as the Anti-Cigar 
League of —School No.—, of the City of New York. wor 
Art. II The object of the aseociation shall be the suppression of 
the habit of cigarette smoking among the pablic school boya and 
= boys of New York, by personal example and any other proper 
ns. 
; Art. III. The officers of the association shall be a president, 
vice-president, and secretary. There shall also be a council of ten 

mambers, all of whom shall be papils attending the said school, 


Art. IV. The officers of the association shall be elected annually 
by ballot on the firat Friday after the opening of school in Septem- 

r of each year, 
oe V. The conncil shall cousist of the ten boys, members of the 
league, who receive the largest number of votes cast by the pupils 

f the echool at the annual election. 

y Art. VI. Every member of the league shall be entitled to wear 
the button or insignia decignating membership so long as he main- 
tains good faith and keeps his agreement to abstain from smoking 
cigarettes. 

“ie VIL. If any momber violates his agreement and is reported 
to the ceancil, upon proof that there has been sach violation the 
name of each offender shall be dropped from the rolls and he shall 
be required to surrender his button to the council, 

Art. VIII. Any member who has been so dropped may, after 
six months, upon proof that is satisfactory to the council that he 
has not daring such period emcked cigarettes, be reinstated in mem- 
bership and have his decoration restored to him. 

Art. 1X, Any member found guilty of a second offense by the 
council shall no longer be eligible to membership while a member 
of the school. 

Art. X. The decoration or badge shall become the property of 
the wearer unless deprived of it by act of the council as heretofore 
prescribed. 

Art. XI, Elections and meetings shall not be held during school 
hours, and the principal of the school shall be present at all such 
meetings. A meeting of the league shall be held on the first 
Friday of every month of the school year. OswEGo., 


HENRY VIII. 


The Western Mail gives the following as the genuine essay of a 
boy in a Cardiff board school : 

‘King Henry 8 was the greatest widower that ever lived. He 
was born at Annie Domino in the year 1066. He bad 510 wivee, 
besides children. The let was beheaded and afterwards executed. 
The 2ad was revoked. She never smiled again. But she said the 
word ‘Calais’ would be found on her heart after her death. The 
greatest man in this reign was Lord Sir Garret Wolsey. He was 
sir named Boy Bachelor. He was born at the age of fifteen un- 
married. He often said had he served his wife ae diligently as he 
had served his king she would not have deprived him of his grey 
hairs. . . Henry 8 was succeeded on the th-one by his great- 
grandmother, the beautifal and accomplished Mary Queen of Scots, 
sometimes known as the Lady of the Lake, or the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’’ 


WHERE OUR PRESIDENTS WERE EDUCATED. 


Washiogton—Private school in Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Adame—Harvard. 

Jefferson— William and Mary. 

Madieon—Princeton. 

Monroe— William and Mary. 

Adams, J. Q.,—Princeton. 

Jackson Old-field School,’? Waxhaw Creek, S. C. 
VanBaren—Academy at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Harrison— Hampden College. 

Tyler— William and Mary. 

Polk—U piversity in N. C. 

Taylor—(Slight rudiments.) 

Fillmore—‘‘ District Schools’’ of Cayaga Co., N. Y. 

Pierce— Bowdoin. 

Bachanan—Dickinson. 

Lincoln —Back woods School on Little Pigeon Creek, Ind. 
Johuson—Self-education. 
Grant—Weat Point. 

Hayes—Kenyon College. 

Garfield— Williams College. 

Arthur— Union College. 

Cleveland—Academies at Fayetteville and at Clinton, N. Y. 
Benj. Harrison—Miami University. 

Monroe and Harrison did not graduate. Monroe left college to 
join the revolutionary army. Financial embarrassment prevented 
General Harrison from pursuing a fall course. Polk graduated at 
24; Tyler at 17. The majority graduated at 20, 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Probably no branch of government work pays better returns for 
the money expended than the life-eaving service. According to 
the annual report of the general superintendent, just issued, the 
entire cost of maintaining the service during the last fiscal year was 
$1,231,893, while over $6,000,000 worth of property and 3,542 lives 
wer3 saved, 

General Superintendent Kimball’s report shows that at the close 
of the last fiscal year the life-caving service embraced 244 stations, 
182 being on the Atlantic, 49 on the Great Lakes, 12 on the Pacific 
and 1 at the falls of the Ohio, Lonisville, Ky. The disasters to 
documented vessels within the field of the operations of the service 
during the year numbered 427. There were on board these vessels 
3565 persons, of whom 1,542 were saved and 23 lost. At the 
several stations 663 persons received succor. The estimated value 
the vessels Ay the disasters was $6,414,075, and that of 

eir cargoes $1,684,000, making the aggregate value of propert 
imperilled $8 098,075. Of this amonnt, $6,442,550 was see: gem | 
$1,655 570 lost. The number of vessels totally lost was 88, The 
report states that the extent of the assistance rendered in saving 
vessels and cargo: was greater than ever before, with the exception 
of a single year. 


A GENTLEMAN. 


In telling what he thought a gentleman should be, Cardinal New- 
man once wrote: ‘‘ He has his eyes onall his company. He is 
tender toward the bashful, gentle toward the distant, and mercifal 
toward the absurd. In his conversation the gentleman will remem- 
ber to whom he is speaking, have thought for all the company, and 
avoid allusions that would give pain to any of them, steering away 
also from topics that irritate. When he does a favor to a 1other— 
and he does many—the gentleman will somehow make it appear 
that he is receiving the benefit, instead of conferring it. He ig 
never mean or little in his disputes. Moreover, he shows that he 
has an intellect far above the average in the fact that he never 
mistakes personalities and sharp sayings for arguments. Most of 
mankind do. When grief, illness, or losses come to him he submits 
to pain because it is inevitable. Bereavement he takes with heroic 


philosophy, because it is i bl 


WE HAVE ALL SEEN THEM, 


People who are proud of their humility. 

People who talk all the time and never say much. 

People who never say much and yet speak volumes, 

People who say a great deal and do little. 

Peopie who say little and do a great deal. 

People who Icok like giants and behave like grasshopperr, 

People who look like grasehoppers and behave like giants. 

People who have good clothes but very ragged morals. 

People who wouldn’t kill a chicken with a hatchet, bat who try 
their beet to kill their neighbors with their tongues.— Ram's Horn, 


COLOR WORDS. 


Rose, pink, violt, bronze, lemon, hazel (chestnut), ochre, ash, from 
objects in nature. 

Magenta, a red or crimson dye derived from aniline, first brought 
into use near Magenta, Italy. 

Green refera to the tree of vegetation. 

Blue is of uncertaia origin, probably from the German for 
*‘Jead,’”? though possibly from the Swedish name for ‘' iok.’’ 

Black doubtles comes from ‘‘ night,’’ the absences of light. 

Yellow comes from the trees with reference to their autumn 


foliage. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


54, Telegraph poles on railroads are generally erected at intervals 
of 83 yards; show that the numb>r of poles a train passes in three 


minutes express the number of miles per hour the train is moving. 
E. H., Manchester, N. H. 


88 yards = ;}; of a mile. 

3 minutes = ;); of an hour. 

Let a = no. of apaces passed in 3 minutes. 

88 a =No. of yards passed in 3 minutes. Maltiplying both 
terms by 20. 

1760 a = No. of yards passed in one hour or a miles in one hour, 
(1760 yarda being one mile. ) 

*.‘No of spaces traveled in 3 minutes eqials the miles per hour. 

Gro. R. WINSLOW, Birmingham, N. Y. 
Solved also by Cora M. Bowman, Towanda, Pa. 


56. Ina triangle, having given the lengths of the two sides, in- 
cluding the vertical angle , togethes with the length of the bisector 
of this angle, to compute the length of the base. 

Gro. H. ScHuLL, Sulphur Grove, O. 
I, 

Designate the two segments of the base by x and y, the sides of 
the vertical angle by a and }, and the bisector by c. 

Then from familiar geometric theorems. 

ay = bx (1) 
c? ab (2) 

Eliminating y and solving for x. 

Similarly 

y=t = yo? b? — abc? 

The sum of these gives the base. 

M. E. H. Manchester, N. H. 

Similarly solved by Cora M. Bowman, Towanda. Pa. 

II. 
| The notation is the same as in I.—Ed. | 

Since the vertical angle C, = 20, is bisected, we have (by trigo 

nometry) the two equations : 
b2 + m2 — x? 


cord = (1), 


_ a? + m3 — 
cos? = (2). 
From (1) and (2) respectively, 
x=y + m? — ... (3), 


y =y (a? + m? — 2amoord) ... (4). 
Adding (3) and (4), we have x + y, == AB, which is the ex- 


pression for the base. 
Urania D. Matz, New Windsor, Md. 


Solations for 51 amd 52 were received from Geo, R. Winslow ; 
Binghampton, N. Y.; and from S, M. Samson, Amity Ark., 
after the copy was sent to printer. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 

61. The ‘‘ White Wing,” with a crew of 175 men, set sail for 
the Hondaras, with a supply of water sufficient to last to the end of 
the voyage; when out thirty days the scurvy made its appearance, 
and carried off three men every day. At that time a storm 
arose which lengthened the voyage three weeks. They were 
enabled, however, to enter port without diminution in the daily 
allowance of water. What was the time of the voyage, and the 
number of men alive at the end? M. K. H., Manchester, N. H. 

62. Please tell me how they can tell. I sm told to think of # 
number, add 5, multiply by 2, square the result, divide that by 4, 
subtract the rquare of the number thonght of, and announce the re- 
sult. Then I am told without fail the very number thought of. 

PuzzLEp, Charlestown, Mass. 


63. In disposing of my stock of cloth I made $250 profit. Half 
of my stock was bought at 3 yards for $10, and the other half at 4 
yards for $15. For one fourth of my atock I received $5 per yard, 
and five eighths of the stock I soldat yards for $40. The balance 
of my stock was stolen,—how many yards of cloth had I originally 
in stock ? READER, Washington, D.C; 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue JEWISH QUESTION AND THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 335 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The author of these essays upon the Jews and the problem which 
they bring to modern life and modern politics is not known to 
reviewers. Many guesses have been made, but after all this is un- 
important, except as the evident desire to find out who the writer 
is gives the strongest proof of the value and importance of what 
he has written here. Few readers of the book will not wish that 
they might know the author, but this will be a wish to know the 
name of the man who¢ee position on this question, and whose ability 
to discuss it intelligently, are already known. The book is an 
argument in favor of the Jews. What is more important, the line 
of discussion is one which must appeal to all who do not recognize 
the right of prejadice to control opinion. Whether the author is a 
Jew or not is immaterial. His position is not affected whichever 
he is. Starting with a denial that there is a Jewish Question, in the 
sense in which we speak of a Labor Question or the Eastern Ques- 
tion, the real meaning of the term is explained, and the position of 
the Jew defined. The only concession asked for is that we allow 
ourselves to base our estimate of the Jewish race upon the same 
presumptions as when we form our opinions of Germans or Italians 
Guided by the same presumptions, the reader is shown that the 
Jews have certain admirsble qualities and traits, which have been 
and still are of inestimable value to every community which hopes 
to advance in civilization. Having defined the Question and the 
Mission of the Jews, the author fortifies his position by an histor- 
ical intestigation of what the Jews have been and are, have done 
and are doing. ‘Their social position, whether based upon those 
things which are accepted as giving a right to social distinction, or 
the position actually occupied, both in the middle ages and in 
modern times, and especially the inflaence which the Hebrew race, 
asa race and through ite most developed and most cultured mem- 
bers in the med'val period, will be found to be something very 
different from what most thoughtful, well-read readers, it is prob- 
able, ever.suspected. This historical survey shows most clearly a 
thorough acquaintance with the career of the Jewish people, and an 
exhaustive stady of their history. Accepting the position of a par- 
tisan, the author’s only contention is of his right to apply the eame 
rules and canons in judging what these people have done, as are 
permitted to all fair-minded, unprejadiced students. When the 
spiritual tendencies of the Jews, and the predominance of the spir- 
itual element in their lives has been shown, the author comes to the 
common belief that these people are materialistic, that money greed 
is one of their chief characteristics. This conception is, of course, 
combatted, by showing how the idea originated, how it came to be 
true, and the great advantage which the fact has been in the devel- 
opment of our civilization. 

The whole plea of the book is for fair play, and whether Chris- 
tion readers are quite ready to accept the conclusion, not of this 
author, bat of a French Christian, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, that ‘‘ their 
virtues are their own, their vices are our making,’’ all who read 
these esaays must admit that the only fair thing to do is to clear 
away the prejudices of more than twenty centuries, and meet the 
Jews on the common ground of manhood. 


JAPAN. (The Story of the Nations Series.) By David 
Maorray. New York: G. P. Patnam Sons. 5} x 734. Price, $1 50. 
Although foremost in civilization among the Eastern Empires, 

little is known of the development of the history of Japan previous 


to the establishment of the constitutional government. That is 


largely due to the absence of authentic chronicles. Like other 
nations the beginning of ita history is mythical. To the most 
characteristic of these myths Doctor Marray gives one chapter of 
his history, enough for the student to trace in the primitive worship 
the origin of many of the national feasts and customs of the present 
day. Another chapter gives the general trend of the establishment 
of the Japanese dynasty as it is preserved in oral traditions. Al- 
though Japan like other nations advanced upon lines of explora- 
tion and conqueat, the quaint legends which characterize the gene- 
alogical succession are more poetical than the chronicles of European 
dynasties. There is less of the blare of trumpets and clash of 
arms, nor does the history revolve about one or two great names. 
The emperors with rare exception lived toa great age, if the tra- 
dition may be credited, but not until about the year 310 is the his- 
tory at all reliable. Approximate to that period written records 
began to be made. The history of Japan was so long disassociated 
from continental influence, that ite national life became the out- 
growth of a religion and culture peculiar to itself. One of the moet 
important and most interesting epochs of Japanese history was 
that which marked the sway of Christianity over the island during 
the seventeenth century. Of this, and of the feudal system as in- 
evitable in the development of Japan as in European nations, Dr. 
Murray makes eapecial study in brief. As Japan’s commercial 
importance became known her history is more or less interwoven 
with that of other nations. The compass of one volume permits 
this to be but touched upon. The narrative clcses with the resatora- 
tion of the empirein 1868. Doctor Murray was for many years a 
resident of Japan and adds to his study of hi: history from the 
most authentic records a personal acquaintance with the traditions, 
manners, and customs with all their local color. - 


Tue Lone House. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 235 pp. Price, $1. 

‘The incidents of the story of The Lone House, and of them that 
dwell therein, centers in the establishment of a Free Kirk in a re- 
mote Scotch village. The lineage of Andrew Carrick, the hero of 
the story, leads back the length of Scotch history to the first among 
the Covenanters, and all its representatives ‘‘ had been endowed 
with a double portion of that ‘ protesting’ spirit inherent in their 
race.’’ The story deals with character rather than with incident, 
and all the stern, rugged integrity, the unyielding will, the sturdy 
courage, and the insuperable faith of the deecendants of the martyrs 
for Protestation is sketched in vivid outline against a bleak back- 
ground of moor and bluff. The tale would be gloomy were it less 
forceful. As it is, the simplicity of the plot, the few characters 
introduced, and the concise delineation of incident eo perfectly ac- 
cord with the picture of the sea-beseiged, sparsely inhabited village, 
and lonely dwelling that the touch of an artist is apparent even in 
an unfinished sketch. The Lone House though founded upon a 
rock, cannot resist unshaken the force of the unbroken tempest 
sweeping across the moor; so the character of its master estab- 
lished upon the pride of inherited integrity is not able to with- 
stand unmoved the shock of reproach and dishonor with which 
destiny assails his unsullied name. There is much pathos in the 
bowing of the pride, the bending of the will to the irresistible, in 
the changing of the home into a habitation. Although The Lone 
House will not rank with the best of Mrs. Barr’s work, the rather 
brief story is strong, complete, and characteristic. 


American History No. 14. or 
UnNTIon, 1696-1780. Edited by Edward Channing. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 23 pp. 7} x5 inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The Plans of Union which are brought together in number 14 of 
these Leaflets, which are edited by Professors Hart and Channing 


of the American History Department at Harvard, include the 
schemes formulated by Penn in 1696-7, by Robert Livingstone, in 
1701, contain perhaps, the earliest suggestion of the division into 
three confederations, of which so much is heard jast prior to the 
adoption of our Constitution, and by Daniel Coxe of New Jersey in 
1722. In 1754 there appeared a plan drawn up by the Rev. Mr. 
Peters, Franklin’s ‘“‘ Short Hinte,”’ the ‘‘ Plan of Union”’ adopted 
by the Convention at Albany in that year, and the plan prepared 
by the Lords of Trade. The last document ircladed in this leaflet 
is by an unknown writer, who published A Plan of Pacification 
with America in New York, about 1780, and suggests a scheme of 
Imperial Federation, which is practically that which is now being 
agitated for the British Empire of today. 


A History or Pouitrcan Economy. By Dr. Gustav 
Cohn. Translated by Dr. Joveph Adna Hill. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 142 pp. 
Dr. Hill has translated, as a supplement to the current volame 

of the Annals of the American Academy, the account of the history 
of political economy from Professor Cohn’s System der National- 
economy. His careful study of the ground covered and thorough 
acquaintance with ita literature was ample surety for the excellent 
manner in which the task has been performed, and American stu- 
dents, who may not have the mastery of both the languages and 
the method of German thinkers needed for an appreciative study of 
their work, must be greatly indebted to Dr. Hill for placing thus 
within their reach what is probably the best account of the de- 
velopment of economic thought from the time of the physiccrats, 
and especially in Germany where socialistic economics and the 
= -_ economy’’ of the recent period have been so fruitful of 
results. 


Dynamo AND Moror Buitpine ror AMATEURS. With 
Working Drawings. By Lieut. C. D. Parkhurst, U. S. A. 
New York: The W. J. Johnston Co. Lti., 31 Park Row. 
163 pp. 71 illuetrations. Price, $1. 

Clear and concise instructions, accompanied by working draw- 
ings, are given for the construction of such forms and types of 
motors and dynamos as are simply made and yet will produce fairly 
efficient resulte. While primarily intended for the amateur much 
of the detailed information will ba of valve to evary electrician. 
Fall descriptions and working drawing, are given forasmall motor 
for driving a sewing machine, for which no castiugs or patterns are 
needed. A e*wing machine motor of more finished appearance and 
of greater efficiency than the above, being of a regular factory made 
type. A dynamo of modern type, capable of lighting fifty 16 ¢. p. 
lamps of 125 volte. A chapter on armature wird «3 ornci os 
and currents gives minute instructions, illustrated by drawings, in 
regard to these subjects, and based upon the latest and best practice. 


In Marpen Meprration. By E. V. A. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co. 44 x 634 inches. 27 pp. Price, $1. 

The author of In Maiden Meditation is evidently posing & la Don- 
ald G. Mitchell, but unfortunately the attitude being unnatural is 
neither gracefal nor artistic. If the dreamer were fairly lost in her 
dream: we should be conscious at least now and then of a world 
apart from that of every day, of visions that are mystical as well as 
fancifal. If the confessions of experiences of life and love were 
from the heart, they would be made in fewer words. If the obser- 
vations of the phases of life were more disinterested, there would be 
less the impression that they had been made through a lorgnette. 
If the writer had had veritable need to rectify her shortsightedoess 
with Titbottom’s spectacles, the result would have been quite the 
reverse of what she declares it to be: ‘‘ In many hooses | thought 
to see angels, nymphs, or at least women; and found only broom 
sticks, mops, or kettles hurrying about, rattling and tinkling in a 
state of shrill activity.’’ Yet we appreciate that the suthor is in- 
nocent of any intention to be flippant. The little book bears evi- 
dence of wide reading, that might resolve into a culture; there 
is a hint here and there of a sincere, appreciative sentiment that 
might develop into a higher faculty. It may be that we find the 
impressions disappointing because the reveries are after thoughts, — 
* After the Ball,’’ “ After Dinner,’’ ‘‘ After Church,’”’ ‘‘ After a 
Wedding,” ‘' After One Summer.’’ The disappointment comes 
from finding the would-be ‘‘ mosaic’’ merely a veneer. 


CERONADO’s JOURNEY TO NEw MExIco AND THE GREAT 
Prarins 1540-42. Translated from the Spanish by George 
Parker Winship. No. 13 AMERICAN HISToRY LEAFLETS. 
Edited by Professor Hart & Channing of Harvard. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 

This series is, perhaps, the most valuable ‘‘ leaflet’’ contribu- 
tion yet made to American, Colonial, and Constitutional History. 
They are specially valuable for their authenticity, their historical 
reliability, and the fact that they present phases of the subjects 
thither unavailable. They are indispensable to students of early 
American history. They are largely reproductions of original docu- 
ments as nearly as may be. Tois translation from the old Spanish 
is the first available, literal presentation of an important document, 
making it a valuable contribution to the history of these times. 
Messrs. Hart & Channing are placing historians under renewed 
obligation to them. 


Lowetu’s Visions of Sir Launfal with explanatory 
notes has been isened by Maynard, Merrill & Co. in the English 
Classic Series (No, 129.) Price, 12 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Histcry of the English Language; by T. R. Lounsbury; price, $1 12. 
New York: Henry bo!t & Co. 

Kerrigan Quality; by Jane Barlow; price, $1.25.——Courage; by 
Charles Waguer: price, $125. New York: D:dd, Mead & Co 

Cord and Creese; Ry James DeMille; price, 60 cents.——A Little 
Journey in the World; by Charies Dudley Warner; price, 75 cents. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Plane Trigonometry; by 8. L. Loney, M.A.; price, $100. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 

Sabastian. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Glimpses at the Plant World; ty Fanny D. Bergen; price, 55 cents. 

First Steps in Algebra; by G. A. Wentworth; price. 70 cents. Bosr- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Steps into Journalism; by Edwin Llewellyn Shuman; price, $1.25. 
Evanston, Correspondence School of Journalism, 

First Book in English; by Wm. H, Maxwell; price, 40 cents. New 
York: American Book Co. 

The Psychic Life of Micro Organisms; by Alfred Binet; price, 25 
cents. Chicago: Open Court Pub Co. 

Stories of the Turf; by A. B. Ward; price, 25 cents. New York: 


The Outing Pub. Co. 
The Builder; by A. J. Beitzel. Philadelphia: Christopher 

ower Co. 

Koradine Letters; by Alice B. 8Stokham, M.D., and Lida Hood Tal- 
bot. Chicago: Alice B. S8tockham & Co. 

Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story; discovered and deciphered by 
Orville W. Owen, M.D. Detroit: Howard Pub. Co. 

Admonitions as to the Primary Teaching of Kuglish; by Samuel 
Thurber. Boston: George A. Bacon. 

The Friendship of Nature; by Mabel Osgood Wright; price, 75 
cents,aNew York; Macmillan & Co. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents con- 
vened ite fifty-fourth meeting at the rooms of the school committee, 
Boston, Friday, May 25. The topic for the morning was ‘‘ Means 
to Increase Efficiency in Teaching.’’ Papers upon the subject 
were read by Miss F. KE. Kendall of Athol, Mass.; J. C. Simpson 
of Portemoutb, N. H.; and I. Freeman Hall of Arlington, Mase. 
A. W. Edeon of Worcester, Mass. ; G. A. Stuart of Lewiston, Me.; 
and M. 8S, Stone of Montpelier, discussed the papers presented. 
Teachers’ meetings were generally advocated, in papers and in dis- 
cussion, 

The relationship of the common echool to the high school and the 
high school to the college as it is at present, and the difficulties in 
the way of adopting the recommendations of the Committee of Ten 
uoder presert conditions, were questions discussed at the afternoon 
meeting. The whole ground was gone over by President Eliot of 
Harvard, who pointed out the imperfections in the present system, 
the great gaps between the grammar and high schools and the col- 
lege, compared the educational system of Massachusetts with that 
of other states, and that of America with that of Earopean coun- 
tries, and came to the conclusion that there was much to remedy. 

Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools in 
Rhode Island, was the first speaker. He read a paper dealing with 
the present school syatem, and changes which had been proposed, 
speaking particularly of the relative importance of studies. Hith- 
etto, he said, arithmetic had been considered of prime importance, 
but the time had come, he thought, when it should be relegated to 
second place and more attention given to the study of language. 
This, he claimed, was to be the ultimate test of edacation. He alao 
referred to the way examinations were conducted, contending that 
it was not so necessary to go into details as to bring out the general 
knowledge of the subject possessed by the pupil. The object had 
been, too often, to find out what the pupil did not know, instead of 
trying to find ont what he did know. This practice he considered 
a@ dangerous one. The examination, he claimed, should not be 
confined to the contents of a particu!ar book, or to a series of ques- 
tions, but the pupil should be given practical problems on the sub- 
ject in which he was being examined. Spesking. of the spirit of 
organization and co-operation of the present day, he showed how 
schools had been bronght into it, until the personality of the pupil 
was almost lost sight of, and claimed that such a system of educa- 
tion could not hope for euccess. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the state board of education, 
who waa the next speaker, had gathered a number of facts in re- 
gard to the courses of study in 1&3 high schools of the state, and 
drew conclusions with special reference to the report of the com- 
mittee of ten. Taken as a whole, the schools required of the pupils 
about fifteen studies per week, the number in some cases going 
down to fourteen, and in others up to twenty. He had not founda 
case where twenty exercises per week, exclusive of outside studies, 
as recommended by the committee of ten, was in force. In seventy- 
four high schools, there were three parallel courses, and some had 
four or five, and thirty-one had only one course. Of the total num- 
ber, 145 cffered two or more ccureer, in which there were four sub- 
jects provided daily for those who could keep up with them. The 
number of echools cffzring preparatory courses for college was 105, 
and only two attempt to prepare the course without Greek. 

Secretary Hill thought it should be a great relief to the smaller 
high schools if they could omit Greek, and thought the colleges 
would have to give in somewhat in this particular if they wanted to 
close the gap between the college and the high schools. Of the 
number of schools he had heard from, he claimed that seven could 
not be classed as bigh schools at all. The high schools, as a whole, 
aimed at long, solid courses, in keeping with the community in 
which the school was situated, and to connect with the colleges. 
Mr. Hill thought that the non-Greek courses recommended by the 
Committee of Ten were fall of promise for the high schools. 

President Eliot, in speaking of the three schools as a whole, 
referred to the great gap between them as fer back as 1869, when 
there used to be even a separate committee for the primary schools. 
In his opinion, the pupil ehould have one continuous course of 
siudy from the time that he entered school, at 6 years of age, until 
he was 26. The English Janguage should be continuous through the 
entire course. At present there are too many breaks; the primary 
school does not give enough consideration to the fact that its pupils 
are going into the grammar school, and the same relation existe 
between the grammar and the high echool and the high school and 
the college. It was only recently that the instructors in the college 
became at all familiar with the methods of the secondary echools. 
An improvement bad been apparent, he said, and it had been 
brought about by conferences between the teachers in the different 
grades, and the work had been begun in New England. The work 
of the Committee of Ten had shown the advantages of the method. 
The committee had been composed of college and secondary instruc~ 
tors, and they had been able to arrive at an agreement. A great 
deal had been done by the superintendents, but not alone by these, 
for by the conferences with the teachers the greatest results have 
been attained. So at Harvard they had profited most by the confer- 
ences of the faculty. 

The Maseachusette high schools he considered representative of 
the other states, but he did not think them superior to those of 
some states. They are of an adverse character, and the name 
really tells nothing. The most important work for the superin- 
tendente was in the grammar schools. It was impossible, he said, 
to get a satisfactory program under existing conditions, and they 
could not for a moment make a program analogous with those in 
European countries. The work would have to be begun in the 
prircary schools and worked up. He then dealt with the short 
hours of instruction, and the need of teachers who could teach. 
We should insist, said Doctor Eliot, that the professional schools 
support the high schools, and here is a place for co-operation and 
work. The more we see of co-operation and conference work, the 
nearer we come to working out the problem. ; ; 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term : Presi- 
dent—Gilman ©. Fisher, Pawtucket ; Secretary and Treasurer—J. 
C, Simpson, Portemonth ; executive Committee—W. E. Hatch, New 
Bedford; J. G. Thompson, Leominster; Miss Fiora E. Kendall, 


Athcl. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
User Horsrorn's AcID PHOSPMATE. 
Dr. J. FoURNESS BRIcE of S. 8. Tentonic says: “I have pre- 
scribed it in my practive among the passengers traveling to and 
from Enurope, in this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that 
if taken in time, it will, in great many cases, prevent seasick ness, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 6: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Mobile. 

Jnne 19: Texas Colored Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

June 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Springs. 

June 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly; Morehead City. 
Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Association ; 

Delaware. 

June 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston, ‘ ‘ 

June 26-28: New York State Music Teachers 
Associstion; Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Dapville. i 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jane 27-29: Alabama Educational Agsociation ; 
Blount Springs. 

June 28-29: Educational Institute of New Brans- 
wick ; St. John. 7 
Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 

Comberland Island. 

July 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartanbarg. 
Jaly 2-5: West Virginia Educational Association ; 
Fairmont. 
July 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Azsoci.tion ; 

Eareka Springs. 

Jaly 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 

July 3-6: National Masic Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Jaly 3-5: Fennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Media. 

July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; Ae- 
bury Park, N. J. 

July 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Association ; 
Asbury Park. 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Education Aseociation; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 


Jaly 10-12: American Inatitute of Inetruction ; 


Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 10-12: The Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Annapolis. 
Jaly 10-12: Louisiana Educatiunal Association ; 

Alexandria. 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

In all probability, the classes entering the Den- 
ver high echools next September will be very much 
larger than those of any previous year. 

The ladies are taking an active part in the pol- 
itica of the state this year. This is especially 
noticeable in school matters, there being few dis- 
tricta throughout the state io which there is not 
at least one candidate for the ¢ fti:e of director. 

The faculty of the Colorado Sammer School to 
be held in Colorado Springs iu Jaly includes Pres- 
ident Slocum; B. E. Fernow, chief of the depart- 
ment of forestry at Washington; Samuel Paresone, 
chief of public department, New York City; and 

some of the most noted college professors of the 
East and the West. Edwin G. Dexter of C.lorado 
Springs is the director of the school. 
ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peorsa. 

The second annual declamation contest of the 
Chil icothe High School occared quite recentl:, 
There were eight contestants, three boys and five 
girls. ‘The exercises were highly creditable to the 
echool. 

At the district declamatory contest held at 
Knoxville, Lewiston captured the first prize and 
KJmwood the second, both by girle. 

E. B Smith and F. N. Tracy have been re-elected 
to the superintendency of the echools of Normal 
and Kankake respectively. 


The Lakeside Summer Schools 


Sciences, Stenography, 
Languages, AND erawing, 
Literature, 


Annual session opens July 10 and lasts four weeks. 

Ten regular professors employed. 

Methods of Teaching various School branches pre- 
sented by experienced teachers. 

Just the piace for tired. progressive, wide-awake 
teachers and students to recuperate. 

Our students entitled to all the privileges of the 
Assembly lectures, music, ete., free. 

Send fora large circular giving full information. 


INDIANA. 


Natural Bridge and Richmond, Virginia, and re-| the heights reduced in the new structure. 
turn by way of Washington. 


Dr. J M. Rice will| The State Superintendents Association at Lans- 


Mrs. Susan G. Patterson, principal of the high accompany the excursion and render it valuable|ing was well attended and the program rendered 


school at Union City, has been promoted to the 
superintendency to take the place of James R. 
Hart who goes to Lebason. D.C. Arthur, the 


assistance. 
coming to the front, and the contemplated excur-| year are: President—A. S. 
sion is but one of the many indications of their| Vice President—Mathilda E. C: fia, Detroit; Sec. 


The A-derson schoole are rapidly|as published. The cflicers elected for the ensuing 
Whitney, Saganaw ; 


assistant principsl, has become principal of the high progress. The High School recently spent two|retary and Treasurer—David McKiozie, Muckegon, 


achool. 


dent of Johnson County has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Edinburg schools to succeed W. B. 


Owen. 
Joe T. Giles, an assistant in the Bloomington 


High School, has recently been elected principal mal School occurred on Mey 22. De. C. M. Jor- 
He is & promis-|/ dan, superintendent of the Minneapolis schools, 


of the Alexandria High Schuol. 
ing man, and the promotion is richly deserved. 
The contract for the construction of Kirkwood 
Hall at Indiana University has recently been let. 
Work will begin at once, and it will be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. The building 
will be of native limestone, and promises to be one 
of the handsomest school buildings in the state. 


W. J. Griffith, for the past three years superin- gireved by fire. 
tendent of the Lebanon schools, has ee, ne 35,000, nearly covered by insuranee. 
°P'- | of Constantine has also met with a similar loss. 


will spend next y-ar in Indiana University. 


_|days at Butler University studying astronomy in 
Chas. F. Patterson, assistant county superinten 


MINNESOTA. 
The graduating exercises of the Moorhead Nor- 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 
oil its use ~~ * ~ 


was limited 
to easing Ss 
those far 

advanced in consumption. 


delivered the annual address to the class. 
MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRI@GB, Coldwater. 

The central high school building at Ypsilanti 
was burned abont the Ist of May. It is the third 
time the school building of that ci:y has been de- 
The loss ia estimated at about 
The village 


Sara- D. Weaver, Marion; and S. H. Hoffman of the 


of Union City has been elected as Ite three-story bick been 

. . : years the most prominent feature of the town. It 
is probable the lower stories will be broadened and 
congratulated on this advanced step. 


Earlham College annually gives a Bryn Mawr HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


echolarship to a member of her senior claes. This 


Anna Moore, a daughter of Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 


Franklin College bas an admirable board of vis-jher salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
itors “ present . the ones ——_— this| By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
ey are: rin, Oryan, AoKOMO;| come to her knowledge. This information is of 
Supt. F. D Churchill, Oakland City; Supt. W 


American Baptist Publishing Society. therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
extended excarsion by the history students of the; . 
Anderson schools. The excursion will be modeled 
after those made by German schools. They will Cit report 
visit many of the celebrated southern battlefields, reach us) and if we Gill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
, : to q e will also give you credit for $1, 
. We desire to call special attention to the vaca- towards a membership in our association, for the 
tion excursions to Earope which Mr. A. E. | first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
Winsbip has arranged with —_ especially - lady teachers, as they —— all 
F others most need additions to their incomes. It ia 
HENRY GAZE & SONS not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
for the best possible service for teachers and others|@ bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
at the least possible price. cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
The first : Saturd J go, | money: If any lady teacher desires to do the 
Bret excursion goes Saturday, Jane | same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
With attractive side trips of seven days to Switzer-| it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
land and the Rhine; also twenty-one days to|thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,’’ 


Switzerland, Italy, and the Rbine. Tickets to 
retarn good for one year. EACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Wood! Ave., Chi 
The first excursicn by the “ City of Rome”’ will 


TO EUROPE FOR VACATION. 


Science soon discovered in 
it the: prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easv of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 

Prepared by Scott ¢ Bowne, N.Y. All druggists, 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories, 


Preparatory Course, 2 years. 
Academic Course, 4 years. 
Universities and Techni-al Schools. 
Prepares for Professional Work. 
Business. 
EFITTED COURSES. 
EFURNISHED New TEACHERS. 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses, 
ART. MUsIC. 

Nine departments, twelve teachers. 

logue containing details and informa'ion, please ad- 


dress the President. 
WM. A. ALEXANDER, A.M., Beaver, Pa. 


REORGANIZED £CHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


be accompanied by H. C. Parker of the Dwight 
School, Boston, and will also have experienced 
guides in Europe. The prices range from $190 


upwards, and the excursions enable one to choose 
any phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ireland, 


Get Out of the hut! 


England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Germany, HERE I THE BOOK AT LAST! 


or Italy. 


Send at once for circular and fall itinerary of 
the routes in detail. It is important to secure 
your steamer berth now. First applicants will 
have choice of positions. Plans of steamers can 
be seen at No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. Ad- 
drees A. E. WINSHIP, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


School of Expression PH NM AN S HI P 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON. 


Summer Session begins July 14. A special 


Price 82.00, Handsomely Bound in Full Cloth, 


course in Voice and Speech, to supplement 
work in Physical Culture, has been arranged 
since. 

What is it? 


for teachers in public schools. 


You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time 
The world has been waiting for it all these years. 
Everything that penmanship is,—plus correspondence, plus book- 


Cornell University Summer School, keeping, plus business forms ; a complete compendium of penmanship and business. 


July 6— August 16. And yet not a “compendium ” in the 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced|(and often abused) by authors and compilers. 


German, French, thi f hip k 
pauish, English, osophy, Experimental Psychol- 1s; no museum Oo enmansni r ° 
ovy, Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics P snip treaks 


sense that that word has often been used 
No mere collection of “ copies ” 
It is new from cover to cover; new in 


Physics, Chemistry. Botany, Geology. Drawing and| arrangement, new in ideas ; new in its method of teaching, in what it teaches, in 


Art, Mechanica! Drawing and Lesigoing, Architec 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Physical |What it leaves untaught. 
g. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars apply to the vitals that cover them. Nothing is 


THE REGISTRAR, 


The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of the business and 


neglected that a child whose little fingers 


For cata- 


are first closing over a pencil should know. Nothing that an expert who has dedi- a 
cated his life to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, inductive, It : 
gq SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE has the element of life in it, and the element of “ get there ” for those who use it. P 
chool re) f Expressive Art It has made forCommon Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, p 
tar Sanam cia ists, or students in any kind of school, for students out of school. h 

of Oratory; HELEN M BLACKWELL. Instructor in Physical Culture tn Boston Univer — College bi or more the explicit information you must see the book itself. If we had on rs 
Special Railway and Hotel Rates. Bend for circulars. Address act entire JOURNAL OF EpucaTION at our disposal instead of this expensive corner of it, W 
every line of space in it would be required for the twelve months to present the 

matters treated in the 28 large pages of this books. 


M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
i” For the present we will send the book in fine cloth covers to teachers or to 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 
CHICAGO, ITAL. you can, 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 


For circulars address 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANG UVAGES, 1122 BRoapway, N, ¥, 


Supt. W. V. SMITH, Manager 


eow PORT CLINTON, OHIO. CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address 


THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, 
Pewns, mansas: 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
‘ 
it 
| 
th 


May 31, 1894. 
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Supt. J. A. Stewart of Port Huron bas been 
elected to succeed J. W. Smith in charge of the 
schools of Bay City. Mr. Smith has been eight 
years in this position. 

The semi-annual apportionment of primary 
schocl money was made the let of May. It gives 
83 cents per capita to all the schools in the state, 
and is the highest apportionment ever made. 

The Bay View Sommer University will have Dr. 
R. G. Boone, Miss M. E. Coffin, and Mrs. L. W. 
Treat in its echool of methods the coming season. 

The State Teachers’ Association will hold a ses- 
sion in its new building at Hackley Park, Muske- 
gon, during Jaly. Two educational addresses will 
be given in the Assembly program, and a series of 
seven institute lectures will be given during the 
week by prominent instructors. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

A rousing meeting of the teachers and echool 
officers of West Central Nebraska was held st 
North Platte on Friday and Saturday, Aoril 27 
and 28. Chancellor Canfield of the State Univer- 
sity, Principal Norton of the normal echool, and 
State Superintendent Goudy were present, as well 
as all the leading school men and women of that 
part of the state. 

Prof. D. G. Swezey, for years at the head of 
the state weather service bureau of crop reports, 
has been called from Doane College to take charge 
of the Agriculture and Experiment Station of the 
State University. 

Supt George R. Chatburn of Wymore has been 
clected to a position in the department of mathe- 
matics at the State University. 

Supt. C. M. Pinkerton of Fairbury has been re- 
elected for next year with an increase in salary. 
His entire corps of teachers bas also been re élected 

Supt. E. N. Brown of Hastings has been re- 
elected for a term of two years. 

A good delegation from Neraska will go to As- 
bury Park. The Committee of Arrangement—J. 
H. Miller of Lincoln, W. H. Skinner of Nebraska 
City, B. W. Ashley of Wayne, J. K. Stableton of 
Lexington, and J. L. McBrien of Orleanse—will 
see that the interest does not flag, and that every 
one wishing information has it. 


NEW YORK, 


The New York City teachers are still complain- 
ing, those that have had their salaries reduced 
because of the reduced number of pupils, at the 
summary treatment received at the hands of the 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Walter Hervey of the New York College 
for the Training of Teachers has appointed Mr. 
E. H. Castle teacher of history in the Academy 
Department of the school. Mr. Castle bas held 
similar positions ia Mt. Pleasant Academy, Penpn., 
and in the Peddie Institute, Highstown, N. J. 
He has been spending the last year in advanced 
work at Harvard. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Twenty-fi:urth Annual Meeting of the 
West Virginia Educational Association will meet 
at Fairmont, Weet Va. The meeting will be held 
in the new State Normal school building. 


President—Virgil A. Lewis, Charleston; Vice- Presidents 
W.H. Anderron, Whee ing; C. J, C. Bennett Bockan- 
non; A. L. Wade, Morgantown; Thomar E. Hodges, 
Hantington. Corresponding Secretary—Wm. Strauss, 
Parkersburg; Recording Secretary—A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton; 7reasurer—Thomas C., Miller, Morgantown. 

The opening exercises will be held Monday, July 2d, at 
2pm. The tollowing papers will be read: ‘ History of 
West Virginia Edncational Association,” by Prof. F, H. 
Crago of Wheeling; ‘‘ The Future Mission of the Assocti- 
ation,” by Prof. 4. L. Wade. 

Evening, at 8 o’cl.ck.— Address of Welcome,” by Hon. 
A. B. Fleming, ex Governor of West Virxiana; Reaponse 
by W. H. Anderson, Superintendent Wheeling Schoois; 
W. M. Foulk, Superinvendent o: Mineral County Dis- 
trict; J. T. Rucker, Principal of Lewisburg High School; 
Thomas E. Hodges, Principal of Marshall College Nor- 
mal School. 

The papers of Tuesday will be “ What Shall be Done to 
Improve the Teachers Now in the Schools” by W. M 
Strauss, Superintendent of the Parkers urg City Schools: 
‘ Time and Method of Intr: dncing Technical Grammar,” 
by R. A. Armstrong of the West Virginia University; 
* The Library in the Pubife School,’’ by R. A. Riggs, 
Principal of Benwood City Schools; Manna! and 
Course of Study for Country and Village Schools,” What 
of its Introduction. “ English and American Literatare 
in the Public Schools ”’—best methcd of introducing rame 
into use in schools, hy Thomas ©. Miiler; ‘A Code of 
Ethics for Teachers,” by J. « alter Barnes. Princi al of 
Fairmont Normal School; “ The Relation of the Univer- 
sity,to the State School system,” by Vice-P. esident P. B. 
Reynolds; ‘the Relation of the Country Schocl, the 
High School, and the Normal School. 

Addresses will be givenin the evening by Dr. Hugh 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Please mention this Journal. 


McDiarmid, President of Bethany College, and Waitman 
Barbe. Editor Parkersburg Datly Journal. 

Wednesday’s program wi!l irclude The True Fanc. 
tions of our County Institute Work—What Should be its 
Characterin the Future ?'’ by W. 8. Powell. Principal 
of High School, Moundaville; ‘“ Music in the Public 
Schools,” by Miss Verona Maple, Assistant in Glenville 
Norma! School; * Our Schools for the Deaf and Blind,” 
by Howard H. Johnson, Member of the Fooulte of the 
West Virginia School for the Deaf and Biind, Romney 
W. Virginia: “A Uniform Couree for the High Schools 
of the State—Should the Legislature Provide for it ?’’ by 
Walter Mitchell, Supt. Wellsburg Schools. 

The Board of Regents of the State Normal School will 
hold its Annual Session in ‘he cffice of the Principal of 
the State Normal School at Fairmont, at 3 mm., Wednes- 
day, July 4th, 1894. Teachers will be employed for the 
ensuing year. and a uniform course of study adopted for 
the normal schools. 

All persons attending the meeting of the State Associ- 
ation who wish to attend that of the National Fduca- 
tional Arsociation which mee s at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, July 6th, and continues in sessicn until es | 13th, 
can leave Fairmont on the morning of July 5th and reach 
Asburv Park in time for ihe first day's session. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston school festival, Jane 30. 

Harvard Commencement, June 28, 

Harvard Class Day, June 22. 

Bridgewater Biennial, June 27. 

Somerville grammar echool festival, Jane 26, 

Spencer high echool festival. June 26. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Com- 
mencement took place May 29. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe recently rpent a day at Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater. 

Fitchburg has the honor of having had the first 
official address of Hon. Frank A. Hill, the state 
superintendent. He spoke effectively upon manual 
training, and was given a brilliant reception by 
ex-Mayor A. H. Lowe. 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, Superintendent of Salem, the committee 
voted unanimously to put on record their appreci- 
ation of the faithfal, intelligent, and efficient ser- 
vice in organizing the office, under peculiar diffi- 
culty; of his courteous and willing suggestions, and 
advice to the committee as occasion has called for 
it; of his earnest and uniform desire to act jastly 
towards the teachers of the kindly relations which 
he has sustained toward all under his care; of his 
wide and accurate knowledge of educational meth- 
ods, and his inflaence in elevating the standard 
of scholarship and administration in our schoolr, 
Dr. Mowry will devote bimeelf to literary work, 
taking up his residence in Hyde Park, where he 
has purchased a beautiful new home. He will de- 
vote some time to lecturing. 

Visitation day, May 18th, at the Hugh O’ Brien 
School, Roxbury, was of-more than ordinary inter- 
est to those privileged to be present and inspect 
the pupils’ work which evidenced much skill avd 
finish. The schoolroom doors were opened with 
an entertaining program of music, recitations, etc 
Then followed exhibitions of Cooking, Sewing. 
Mannal Training, and Carpentry. The recond 
class had a culinary display of bread, cooked fish, 
garnished ham. soups, pies, cake, jallies, rolls 
blanc-mavge; the fourth, fifth and sixth classer 
exhibited some excellent work in sewing as work 
begs and pillow cases daintly tied with ribbons, 
neat little dresses and gowns finished with lace, 
apron, etc. The carpentry consisted chiefly of 
sleeve boards, cake boards and other usefal articles 
well finished, and securely made. On the whole 
the exhibit was a gratifying testimony to the fact 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. 


The seventeerth annual session of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Sammer Institute opens at Cottage City, 
Monday, Jaly 9, the school of methods and col 


lege of oratory continuing four weeks, and the 
academic department departments five weeks. 
This summer school enjoys the honorable distine- 
tion of setting the pace ’’ for all sammer schools, 
being the oldest school of the kind in the world. 
Ite etndents come from every state and territory in 
the United Statesand from may foreign countries 
as well. The attendance for 1892 was from forty- 
four states and territories, and from faculty of 
thirty state normal and city training schoole. The 
attendance for 1893 was nearly as large. 

The ‘“‘sammer echool of methods’’ idea origin- 
ated at Martha’s Vineyard. The depa-tment was 
first (1878) under the charge of Prio. J. C. 
Greencugh, followed by Col. F. W. Parker (1882 
and 1883), and later by Prof. H. H. Straight, 
President F. Louis Goldan, Dr. W, T. Harrie, 
and President W. H. Paine. 

The academic departments have acquired a 
high reputation for accarate and scholarly work, 
which has extended to all parts of the continent. 

The Emerson College of Oratory, under the per- 
sonal direction of its president, Dr. C. W. Emer- 
son, holds its only summer session in connection 
with the Vineyard Lustitute. 

Everything indicates a large attendance in al’ 
departments the coming season. Circulars and ir - 
formation can be obtained of President W. S. 
Mowry, Salem, Mass., or A. W. Edson, Worc:s- 
ter, Mass. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and /astest selling book ever published, 


ur Journey Around = Worl 

y REV. FRANCOIS E. CLARK, President of the Unite 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 choice engravings, 
steel-plates, maps, etc. The King of all subscription books. 
a7 tsa thousand. Agents average 80 to 50 a week, an 
make @100.00 a month. One sold 120 in his own town- 
ship; another, a lady, 40 in one Endeavor Society; another, 
68 in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted everywhere. 
Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freight 
Give Credit. Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra Terms, an 
Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circu!ars to 
Ae De WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Coan, 


that young hands can constract fashion and finish 
articles of use and beauty besides acquiring a skill 
and dexterity that will serve them in good stead in 
after life. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


Providence grammar school festival, June 29. 


HOW’S THIS! 


We offer Ove Handred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuxnery & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have kniwn F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’a Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price. 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
METiflODs will hold ite summer session for 1894 — 
the Eastern School in the New Manual Training 
High School Building, Providence, R. I., from 
Jaly 17th to August 3d, inclusive; the Western 
School in the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach 
Hotel, Windsor Park, Chicago, from August 7th 
to August 24th inclusive. The courses of study 
include vocal music. the pianoforte, writing, and 
physical culture. The Eastern School was held 
last year at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the Western 
at Evanaton, Ill. Both were extraordinarily suc- 
cessfal, and proved a great boon to teachers desir- 
ing to perfect themselves in the best methods of 
presenting the various subjccts considered. 

Originally established to give instruc ion iv the 
best methods of teaching vocal p usic in the public 
schools, the Courses in the two echools have 
steadily increased until they now include all those 
above enumerated, with a corps of instructors un- 
surpassed by any other school of methods in the 
country. Circulars can be obtained of Messrs. 
& Company, 110 Boyleton Street, 

oston. 


Be wise to-day. 


We can supply at a moderate cost Diplomas, Certificates, ete., of the highest grade, suited for 
ANY KIND OF SCHOOL, WHETHER ONE OR A THOUSAND 


be required. For the rest, tell us: (1) How many; (2) What kind of school. Full size speci- 
mens to those who mention N. £. Journal of Education and send five cts. postage. 


D. T. AMES CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Creat 


E ducational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


THE 
LATEST 

and 

GREATEST 
COUPON 

OFFER. 


7 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNaL Or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


measure 10x 26 inches each. 


Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. 


Name 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Full Address 


re) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TW the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s «ubscription free 


NEW ENG. PUB. 0O., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Tithe. 
Richard Steele 


. . . 

Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief 
The Celtic Twilight ° 
The Friendship of Nature 
Glimpses at the Plant World ‘ ° ° 
A Journey in ther Worlds. 
A Daug ter of Today ° ° ° 
The Manual of the Study of Handwriting and 

The Light of (ther Days 


Sir Francis Kacon’s Cipher Story’. 
With the Wild Fl »wers 


Admonitions as to Primary Teaching of English 


Anthor. Publisher 
Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 
pton 
Veats Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 26 
Cruickshank “6 1 00 
Wright “ 15 
Douglas G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 15 
Brooke “ 2 00 
Bergen Ginn & Co, Boston 55 
Astor D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Cotes “ “ 1 560 
Frazer J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Forrester 
Keitzel Christopher Sower Co, Phila 
Owen Howard Pub Co, Detroit 
Hardinge The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 
Thurber George A Bacon, Boston 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Mamma (to little daughter): Never forget to 
thank God for everything, my child. Child: If 1 
didn’t like it, too? Mamma: Yes, always; every- 
thing ie for the best. Child (running in an hoor 
later): Mamma, thank God, I've broke the new 
pitcher.— Ha per's Young People. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
ee Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—The danger of getting poisoned by arsenic in 
the parlor wall paper seldom frightens young men 
away from the house in which there lives a pretty 
girl.— Somerviile Journal, 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has nm suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 

— Traveler (relating adventure): ‘‘And the 
boat’s screw being disabled, we were compelled to 
lay to.’’ Listener; ‘* Pardon me, did I under- 
stand you to say the boat's screw, or the boat’s 
crew?’’ Traveler (indignantiy): ‘‘I said the 
boat-screw. Is that plain enough ?’’ Listener: 
** Oh, yes; thanks.’’—Judge, 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting Néw York City, 
save Baggage Express and age Hire, and stop 
od the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


1 Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at §1.00 and 
upeores per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for May opens 
with a paper on ‘* The Way to Regulate Liquor 
Selling ’’: I.—‘*Our Whiskey Rebellion,’’ by Gov- 
ernor Tillman of South Carolina; I1.—‘ Success- 
fal Pablic-House Reform,’? by the Bishop of 
Chester. There are strong and timely articles on 
‘‘A National Health Bureau,’’ by Sergt.-Gen. 
Stemberg; ‘‘ Lord Roseberry’s Administration,’’ 
by Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P.; ‘‘Helpiog Ochers 
to Help Themselves,’’ by Nathan Strauss; ‘‘ The 
‘*The Hopes of Free Silver,’ by Hon. R. P. 
Bland; ‘‘ Hostility to Roman Catholics,’’ two pa- 
pers, one by George Parsons Lathrop, avd the 
other by the Bishop of Albany; ‘‘Eogland in the 
Mediterranean,’’ by Admiral Colomb; “ The Un- 
known Life of Christ,’’ by Edward Everett Dale; 
‘*Arnachy and the Napoleanic Revival,’’ by Karl 
Blind; ‘‘ The New Woman,”’ by Onida, and ‘‘ The 
Man of the Moment,’’ by Sarah Grand. In the 
Notes and Comments are articles on ‘‘ Spanish 
Theatres and Actors,’’ by Delcinea del Toboao; 
Bargains ion Parliament,’’ by Edward Porritt; 
Kossuth’s Predictions,’ by F. L. Oswald; 
National Bank Examiners,’ by J. M. Graybill; 
and ‘‘ The Value of Dialect,’’? by Prof. A. Wane- 
hope. Price, $5 00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York: 3 E, 14th St. Lloyd Bryce, Editor. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May 
describes the Bar-look Typewriter, and Gas Bar- 
ners, Gas Pressure Regulators and Governor 
Burners, Gas Globes and Holders, and Gas Fix- 
tures are discussed by Wm. Paul Gerherd of New 
York City, Engineer Department of Sanitary 
Works. Prof. F. B. Crocker of Columbia Col- 
lege describes The Electric Motor’? ; T. Dankin 
Paret treats of ‘‘ Emery and Other Abrasions; 
Prof. Lanza of the Massachusetts [nstitute of Tech- 
nology shows the value of ‘‘ Kogineering Practice 
and Education.’’ Besides the notes on Chemical 
Section of the Institute are Book Reviews and 
proceedings of the Stated Meeting. A State 
Weather Map Service is given to the student of Sci 
ence and art. This monthly is of great use. Price, 
$5 00 a year: single number, 50 cents. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Franklin Institute. 


— The subject matter of The Overland Monthly 
for May takes us from Ezypt (a delightful paper 
on the present state of affairs in that enchanted 


land, by Jeremiah Lynch) on the east, to Singa- 
pore on the west,—this last in the first of a series 


of papers by the new editor, Mr. Rounsevelle 


Wildman, on life and letters in the Malay Penin- 
sula, where he was United States Consul for a 
number of years. ‘King Solomon’s Mines”’ is 
the tale of the ascent of Mt. Ophir, which Mr. 
Wildman maintains is really the source cf Solo- 
mon's wealth of gold, and there is a pathetic story 
of Malayan love and hate woven in. ‘‘ Palmistry 
ia China and Japan ’’ is a carious paper on a Lew 
aubject,”” by Professor Culin of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Nicaragua Canal discussion 
is augmented by two articles: ‘‘ Military Advan- 
tages to the United States,’’ by Lieutevant Winn 
of the Army, and ‘ The Political Aspect,’’ by 
W. L. Merry. The Midwinter Fair is generously 
remembered, as it will be while the Fair continuer, 
San Francisoo: The Overland Pub. Co. 


— The American Journal of Politics for May 
contains eleven articles ably written. Every topic 
ia one that interests every intelligent citizen. 
‘* Responsibility in Manicipal Government,’’ by 
Frederick W. Kelley; ‘‘The Real Estate Law,’’ 
of Egypt in the time of Joseph,’’ by H. A. Loun:- 
berry; *‘ The Hawaiian Controversy io the Light 
of History,” by Charles Robisson; “Tbe Con- 
sumption of Wool, Foreign and Domestic, from a 
Mannfactorer’s S:andpoint,’’ by John T. Basiel ; 
‘©The Income Tax,’’ by Prof. W. T. Dutton; 
‘'The First Year of Administration,’ by Carl 
Snyder; ‘' Eftects of Protection on the Distriba- 
tion of Wealth,’”’ by George F. Milton; ‘‘ Bimetal. 
ism Considered from the Stardpoint of National 
Interests,’ by Gen. A. J. Warner, Chairman of 
the Bimetallic League ; “ Is Protection Immoral ? ’’ 
by Daniel Strange; ‘‘ The Study of Politics in 
American Colleges,’ by Prof. James Albert 
Wordburn; ** Who is Responsible for Poverty ?”’ 
by E. M. Burchard. An article entitled ** The 
Schools of New York”’ will appear in the June 
number. Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for May has nineteen 
articles selected from the best foreign peri- 
odicals. Among those of special value to our 
readers are ‘“* The Art of Reading Books,’’ by:J. 
E. C. Welldon; ‘‘ Recent Science,’’ by Prince 
Kropotkin ; ‘* Scientific Problems of the Futare,’’ 
by Lieut. Col. Eledaley; ‘‘ Habits and Customs 
of Mediwval Times,’’ by Lady Cook, and “ Fabian 
Economics,’ by W. H. Mallock. This magazine 
has for fifty years been the companion of scholars 
and thinkers in America, and has its ground mis- 
sion today notwithstanding the great number of 
new illastrated and more sensational magazines. 
Mr. Pelton, the publisher, seems content to do the 
cause of literature real service. Price, $5.00 a8 
year; single copy. 45 cents. New York: 144 8th 
Street. E. R. Pelton. 


— The May American Naturalist has many very 
useful pupers and reporta on natural science, 
Among them are a paper on ‘‘ The Scope of Mod- 
ern Peychology,’’ by Frederick S. Lee and Alpheus 
Hyatt; suggestions on ‘ Schuyler’s System of De- 
scriptive Terms.’’ Notes on the several depart- 
ments of science are unusually full this month, and 
furnish late discourses and descriptions, indispen- 
sable to persons who would keep abreast of the 
progress of the times in science. Also the latest 
scientific news. Price, $4 00 a year; sirgle num- 
ber, 35 cents. Philadelphia: The Edwards & 
Docker Co. 


— The Catholic World for May has for its strik- 
ing frontispiece ‘‘ The Fobello Costume is Attrac- 


To parity, enrich and vitalize the blood 
and thereby invigorate the liver and diges’ 
tive organs, brace up the nerves, and put 
the system in order generally, “Golden 
Medical Discovery” has no equal. 


DYSPEPSIA IN ITS WORST FORM. 


ERVIN DIETERLY, EsqQ., of Gettysburyh, Pa. 
=a writes: “Only those 
who have had dyapepae 
in its worst forms know 
what it really can be. 
What such a case needs 
I have found in your 
kindly encouragement, 
and ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.’ 
Although t can now 
claim, if any one can 
that I have a cast iron 
stomach, I always keep 
our ‘Golden edical 
and the * Pe}- 
lets’ on hand when set- 
sing down from an ac- 
ve summer's vacati 
E. DIETERLY, EsQ. to quiet student life.” 
I heartily recommend these medicines to 
every one whose suffering is of the nature 
that mine was.” Sold everywhere. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


tive. This able monthly is devoted to gene al 
literature andacience. Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: 120 West 60 hS. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for May 
commences the twelfth yearly volume of this ¢x- 
cellent monthly. Annual subscription $2.50. K. 
B. Treat, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Popular Science Monthly for June; terms, 
$5.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Chautauquan for Juue; terms, $2.60 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Harpers’ Magazine for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Harper & Bro:. 

The School Review for May; terms $1.50 a year. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate University Press. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for June; terms, $1.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Magazine of Art for June; terms, $3.50 a year. 
ork: Cassell Pub. Co. 


New 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagegy. 


Aug. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. El 
dridge. 

Colorado.—Summer School. June 11—Jaly 20, 
Denver. Fred Dick. 


Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. July 
2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin Dexter. 


Delaware —Summer School of Methods. July 2 
—Aug 3. Dover. Co. Supt. C.C. '‘lindal. 


Iowa,—The Des Moines Sommer School, Normal 
Bailding, Drake University. Jaly )—Aug. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 

Summer School, State University «f Iowa. 
June 18—Jaly 14 Iowa City. Dr. Chae. 
A. Schaeffer. 

Iilinois.—Summer School, University of Illinois. 
June 18—Jnoly 13. Champaign. F. M. 
MeMurry, Urbana. 

Cook County Normal Summer School. Jul » 
-27. Englewood. Wilbur 8, Jackman. 
American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 

mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewod. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 


Copy, 
*Sht, 183, by A.W 
Address 


PORTRAITS of the men who gave 
birth to our Republic, and of those who 
have made its onward mareh trium. 
pbant, should hang in every public 
school in America. 

It is rapidly becoming the custom of 
graduating classes to present to their 
school some valuable picture or other 
work of art. 

Nothing can be of more permanent 
value to the school than one of the 
following named portraits: 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
JOHN JAY, 

WM. HICKLING PRESCOTT, 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


These portraits are intaglio engrav- 
ings on copper, and printed in the same 
manner as a steel engraving, size 24 x 
38 inches. Price, $500 each; sent b 
express, prepaid, and securely packed. 
Every purchaser will aiso receive free 
of charge, a portrait of the U. 8 Com- 
missioner of Rducation, Dr. W. T. 
HARRIS; also one of Ex-Commissioner 
Gen. JOHN EaTon, size of each, 20x 
24 

escriptive circular and su 5 
tions for raising the necessary enone; 
to procure one of these portraits wiil 
> free to any address on appli- 


The Makers of Our Nation. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 

| Nex ptember, in a Southern private school. a lad 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on 

| violin, Good salary. Apply xo — 

RAM ORCOTT, 

| N. BE. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston, 


y 
d 


A Boarding and 


JOHN ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 
Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


send or bring it to our office with ro cents in silver or five twocent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


with the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. | 


Address all orders: 
NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


Children,—good wil 


and furniture — i : 
New Eng oly. e6—in a delightful 


For ticulars apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Romerset Street. Boston. 


PARTNER WANTED 


to take active management of the school. 


invested. Avy at once to 
Bureau ot 
ucati 
8 Somerset Bt.. Bosto 


School for Young Ladies and | 


In a first-class Military Academy, in the Southwest, | 


Salary, | 
vy: and living, and large additional dividends on 
| teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing. Salary 

HIRAM O 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a Manual Training High Scho " 
ina large New England city, a teacher of * Wo a 
work, including foining, turning. carving, 30 
pattern making.” ‘Salary from $1100 to $1300. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bostod: 


WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York Om 0. 


ROUTT, Manager. 


Apply to AM OF 
ureau 0 
8 Somerset St., Bostov 


| 
| 
| 
—— — 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
bed 
— 
’ 
% 
> 
A 
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Sammer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Ang 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 

American Institute of Normal Methods. Weat- 
ern School. Ang. 7-24, Chicago, 


Kansas.—Summer School, Jane 18—Ang. 24. 


Norton, Supt. N. H, Baker. 
Kentu ky.—Normal Training School. May 21— 
Jane 30. Sharon Grove. Walker Wilkine. 


Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maine. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachu 
setts Avenue, Boston. 


Louisiana.—Summer Session. Louisiana Chautar- 
qua. July 2-30. Ruston, La. Re-, T. K. 
Faantleroy. 

Massachusetts.—Martha’s Vineyard Sammer [nsti- 
tute. Jaly9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Summer Ses-ion, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard 

Harvard University Sammer Courses of Instrac- 
tion. Begioning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. 

Normal [nstitate of Vocal Harmony. Aug. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mra. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

Amherst Sommer School. Joly 2—Aug. 4. 
Amberst. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amberet. Dr. L, Sau- 
veur, CopleyjSt., Jamaica Piain, Mass. 

Summer School, Ciark University. Jaly 16—28. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark Univ:srsity, 
Worcester. 

Michigan.— University of Michigan, Sammer 
Courses of Instruction. July 9—Ang. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 
25—Ang. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. Edg- 
cumbe. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. July 2-28. Grand Rapide. 
Elnora Cuddeback. 

Kindergarten Training School, Summer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapides. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P.O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

Summer Session of Ferris Industrial School. 
May 21—Jaly 2. Big Rapides. 

Bay View Summer University. July 12—Aug. 
4, Bay View. John M. Hall, Flint. 

National Sammer Masic School. Jane 27— 
Jaly 11. Detroit, Mich. Mra. A. Thomas, 
141 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Sand Beach Summer Normal School. Jane 27 
—Jaly 25. Sand Beach, Mich, E, E 
Ferguson. 

Summer Session, Flint Normal College. Jaly 
2—Sept. 3. Flint, Mich. G. E. Swarthou’, 


Minnesota.— University Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Jaly 30—Aug. 24. Minne- 
apolis, Mion. W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 

St. Paul Minn. 

Mississippi.—Sammer School of the Natchez Col- 
lege. Legins Jane 4. Natchez, 8S. C. H. 
Owen. 

Nebraska.—State Normal Summer School. Jane 
7—Jaly 3. Peru. A. W. Norton 

Sammer School Western Normal College. June 
12—Jaly 31. Lineoln. Wm. N. Crosn. 

The Lincoin Normal University Summer School. 
Normal. J. F. Saylor. 

Hebron Summer School. Jane 18—July 28. 
Hebr n, Neb. A. J. Morris. 

Summer School, University of Nebraska. Jane 
14—Jaly 6. Lincoln, Neb. 

Union Summer School. Jaly 9—Ang. 18, Ash- 
laud, Neb. Professor Crabtree. 

Summer School. June 18—Ang. 10, Hold- 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 

Summer Session, Fremont Normal Schoo), 
June 12—Aug. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. 
H. Clemmons, 

Perkins Co. Summer Normal. June 25—Ang. 
13, Elsie, Neb. KE. Lance Jones. 


New Hampshire-—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mal School, Aogust 20-31. Piymouth. 
Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


New Jersey.—Summer Course in Languages. As- 
bury Park and Chicago. Under the man- 
agement of the Beriitz School ot Languages, 
1122 Broadway. 


New York. — The National Sommer School of 
Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Wiilliame, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Bo:ton Highlands, Mass. 

The Mid-sammer School, July 23—Ang. 10 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 


hamton. 

Chantaugaa Sommer College, Jaly 5—Aug. 
16. Chautauqua. W. A. Dancan, Sec., 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Aug. 1. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Central Summer School. Jaly 23~—Ang. 10. 
Chautauqua Park, Tally Lake. Edwin H. 
Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. Jaly 6— 
Aug. 16 Ithaca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Sommer Institute for Teach- 
ers. July 16—August 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 

Catholic Summer School. July 14. Pilatte- 
burgh. Rey. Dr. Laughlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


North Carolina.—Summer School, University of 
North Carolina. July 2—28, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Geo. T, Winston. 

Ohio.—Lakeside Summer School. July 10—Aug. 

7. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton. 


Rhode Island.—American Institute of Normal 
Methods, Eastern School. Jaly 17—Ang. 3. 

Providence. 
Texas.—Summer Normal, Weatherford College. 
Jane 25-Aug. 3. David S Swi zer, Weat- 


herford. 

Sammer Normal Hico College. June 18—Ang. 
3. Hiro, 

School of Methods. Jane 5-23. Galvestor. 
Dr. O. H. Coo 


School of 5-23 Fort Worth. 
Supt W.S. Satton, Hc uston. 
San Marcos Sommer School of Science ard Ped- 
egogy. Jane 11—Jaly 14. San Marcos. 
Virginia.— Virginia Sammer School, Jane 25— 
Jaly 20. Bedford City. Address John E. 
Massey, Richmond. 
Wisconsin.— Wisconsin Summer School, Unive: - 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterns. 
Summer School. Jaly 9—Ang. 18. Eilsworth. 
Sapt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. Joly 9—Ang. 18. 
Joseph Scha: ffer. 


Diplou1das 
T? SUITA! CHOOL,?R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


REF: BOARD EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO, 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO, 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 


FREE 
the seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO | expenses paid. Address 
EUROPE 36 Bromfield st,, Boston, Mass. 


NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED. _ Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.“ Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet 


No Risk. Address TUL LYK, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the Gity of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 

CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with eleetives, 

leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 

Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete profe:sional preparation for those seek. 

ing to become superintendents, principals, profes- 

sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 

rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 

Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commence September 14, 1894, New col- 
lege building, elevators, restaurant, resding rooms, and 
laboratories. Everything modern. Experiencea teach- 
es. Low fees. Equality insex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annoucement and sample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. RB. COBB, M.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. 


and allied subjects. Has Somme: Courses in Surveving, 
Shop Practice, be bern Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educatiopal preparatory school of the highest grade 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Techuology, Harvara 
ane Boston Universities. Law and Medical Schools etc. 
ear begins Sept. 24. 
ITTE, & HAGAK. 


Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh 
TAYLOR, DEME 


COLLEGES. 


Bester UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Teachers’ A gencies. 


hearing further from Mr. Northrup 
Some of our candidstes who belonge 
that th!s isthe b st wav to do Agency businesr. 
have a place to fill, you may depend upon it, if you as 


aud were sending «andidates there by the carload. WwW 
also to other T 0) 


“ two candidates and two only, for Our Unton School,” wrote President Northrup, of the 
RECOMMEND Board of Education at Cattaraugus, N. ¥.,on Ma‘ch 22, 

time, ard knew what kind of a man for principal they wanted. 

on their names, Both of them applied and our part of the work was 
In the mean time we learned that other Agenci:s had heard of the vacancy 


We had filled the place lest 
icked our two men wi'h care, and sent 


So we 
But six wee! s passed without our 


one. 


egenci:s were notified of the place, and wrote to us 
that we were le-* enterprisi« g than onr competitors. 


But on May 8 we bad word from Mr. Northrup that one of our original two candidatss waselected. Wear satified 
We lose some places, but when we fill a place we fill it ONLY 

with a man that fite; and when the-place is vacant again, another #pplica ion is made to us. Soif you 

it we shall recommer d two and two only. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 
CHICAGO. 


3700. Seeks Teachers who 


For September. 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
one year #go this time. 
-of them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Salaries good, positions, many 


MERICAN 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600 


Teachers hould 
seeking positions or promotion 8. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 

city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, 

$2000 ; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; 

Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten 
3 aggregate salaries = $7,450. 


ined a national reputation. We receive calls for 
tory and from abroad, During the administration 


(4) 


at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIBAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


3486 Positions Filled. 
First Year Salaries amount to 00. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
NI N H BU FAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 


ERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street. 
Allentown, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. 


“ Any cne who ccmprehends the difference between loud talk and paerile 
circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 
atrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Association. 

; 1s one that can be relied upon.”’ 


Year. 
Does business in all the States. 


It certainly 


4 Ashburton ed | 70 Fifth Ave., | 208 Wabash Ave., 
Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
$2 Church S8t., 
Toronto, Canada. 


12014 So.S8pring St. 808 12th 8t., 
| Gai. Washington, D.C. 


Register now. Manual free. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


ie Teaches, Compra of New England 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and 


CHICAGO, 
SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Provides schools of all pre 
positions. Now is the t 


* Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


des with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


Teachers seeking positions, 
and those wishing a change at 


an inc , should 237 Vine 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
scares B, RUGGLES & CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Street, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Work. 


NORBUAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS SPATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers In all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Fxeter Street, Boston. 
e G. A. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A G BoypEen. AM 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D B PhD. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For botu sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MAgss. 


CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please mention this Journal, 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grimmer’ and Bigh 
Schoo! positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Adaress atonce National Educational 
ROBERT L. MYERS Manager, 


Bureau, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


(10tn year.) 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of property. 
RIAM 


K. MI 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NRW CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 


and Recitations 7? 
P/AYS ocieties, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
IP. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1865) 


Te HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 


FINING ©@ , Newport, Ky., (Established 

18°5). Cont olidated Representatives of Smelting 

and Refiniog Works in most principal cities in 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicsel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
densers; Silver, Lead and Copper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We wiil take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
special experts in our employ for that purpose. 
Why experiment when you can have a certaialy? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
THE HARITSFELD FURNACE & KEFINING CO.,, 

(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


i 4 .— Wrap cabinet photo 
ove dozen beautiful 
copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied. size and 
equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in our 
city. JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Was WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
pilense mention this 


Jeurna’, 


| 
| 
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A Happy FEATURE 
BYXHIBITION DAY. 


ANS RASMUSSEN’S 
Physical Culture 


FOR THE 


Public Schools 


GIVES EXERCISES PLEASING TO BOTH 
TEACHERS AND PUBLIC. 


Any teacher with the aid of this book can successfully 
give lessons in CALISTHENICS, MARCHING, Wanp, DuMB- 
BELL and InpIAN CLus Exercises. The COMMANDS are 
illustrated by 130 half-tone engravings. A teacher can 
see whether the pupil properly executes the ComMaNnD by 
referring to the picture. Physical culture is not only 
attracting the attention of Educators, but is being very 
generally introduced. It is pleasing to pupils and 
teachers, it improves the order in the school room, it 


gives grace and vigor to the children, it increases the 
Every teacher should 


energy of the student and is restful. 
have a copy. Sent postpaid for $1.25. 


We solicit your correspondence. 
Address 


CEO, SHERWOOD & CoO. 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 EK. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, asd AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August to. 
For programs and particulars address : 
Dr. L. Sauveur, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 


Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


RELIEF MAPS 
and MODELS. 


" Send for descriptive price list. 


JUST COMPLETED, Relief Maps of MAs- 
SACHUFETTS and NEW JERSEY, op small 
seale, f r schcols. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology. 


Anatomical Models, Send for 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘Teachers. ACHERS 


sarge, Potter Place Station, N. 


NOW OPEN. 
per vest ant SChool Officers 


Two months’ (July and August) tuition in French 
for $20 — five hours a day. 
Circulars at BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Or address T. N. GENOUD, Manager, 
Wiuslow House, Potter Place Station, N. H. 


In the Western and Southern States can 
earn from $10 to $50 by representing the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER at their Normal Institute this 
summer. Experience as a canvasser not 
absolutely necessary. Energy and enthu- 
siasm the essential qualifications. 

Write us at once for terms and territory, 


WANTED, 


In a New England a Preceptress,—a Chris- 
tian lady of culture and refinement who has had suc- 
cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. 
Also, an Assistant in a N. E. normal school, to teach 
the be a grad- 
uate from a Massachusetts normal school and au ex- 
perienced and successful teacher. Salary, $440. and if there is an ss eave we will make 
Apply at once to satisfactory arrangements with you. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, Address 


8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. MGR. AGENCY DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHinc Co. 


Lessons 
Psychology 


By J. P. GORDY, Pu. D. 


“T consider Gordy’s Psychology the best works of its kind now 
in print.” — Supt. L. H. Jones, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


“ Gordy’s Psychology is admirably adapted to the wants of the 
teacher. It may be read with profit by every teacher of whatever 
experience.’’ RicHarpD G. Boone, Ph. D., University of Indiana. 


““Gordy’s Psychology shows on every page the careful habits of 
reading and thinking that distinguish its author.” — Dr. WILLIAM T, 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“Gordy’s Psychology has a freshness and _ intelligibleness that 
makes it very useful to beginners.” — Pror. J. W. STEarns, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Price $1.25, postpaid. Special rates to Teachers. 


OHIO PUBLISHING 


Athens, Ohio. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- ee y 
ces. Catalogues on application. _ 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. THE 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 66 59 
Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, fromove writing tn 3 minutes 


from one writing in 3 minutes. 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 


No cleaning up; no 
The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. wa. R.| CYCLAUTOGRAPH C0., 59 Fifth Ave ’ N.Y City 


hand rubbing necessary. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITzZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & C1«. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 


<6. large assortment of Foreign gad Amer: | Both ohem 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
ER SEUMANN, CO. Asbury Park 
CORTINA TEXT’ BOOKS. Ni 
THE COMTINA METHOD, ie] ATA 
Thousand Islands 
Montreal 
Quebec 
The Saguenay 


Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1 
We have arranged a number of 


American Woods. 


A Book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 


specimens 
Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, 
Lowville, N. YW. 


SPANISH IN TWENTY LESs80N8. Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. lithed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VBINTB LEOOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FRaNORS EN VEINTB LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4tb edition. Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
6th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELO8 PARA VARTAS. 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest stock of choice Spanish books in the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th 8t., New York. 


delightful excursions for teachers 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 


Send for full particulars to 
HOUGHTON & NASON, 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a New England city, a teacher 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. and their friends, leading die 

onggemesy’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, | and beyond the meetings of the 

Velen } ane American Institute and the 
National Educational Association, 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow purse, or limit of time. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 

—— PUBLIBH 

MERRILL System of Penmanship, 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Ser 

SHAW’S by Experiment. 


Dr. s’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooke’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. suited to almost any taste or 
43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
OOLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders i books]. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
AMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av.,Ohicago. | teach these subjects well, and also some gh school 


branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, 
INERAL ORE DEPOSITS pow idle for| Physics or Chemistry, is desired. Salary offered, 
want of funds to develop, can find practical | $1100 to $1300. Apply ae ie bg 

IRAM ORCUTT, 


HEN with advertisers 


please mention this Journal, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING ot 
NING 
SYNDICATE, Newport, Ky. Bt, Boston. 
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